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AYUB KHAN’S VICTORY. 


HE battle of Kareez-i-Atta was described by Mr. 
GLADSTONE as an important engagement as far as the 
Candahar country was concerned. ‘Ihe description may, 
perhaps, be best defined as a polemical limitation. Until 
faller news is received of the details and results of the 
battle, it will be impossible exactly to estimate its effect 
on Afghanistan, on India, and on England. But at pre- 
sent, and so far as the news yet received goes, the case is 
as follows. Aru, having already beaten the English, has 
now beaten the nominee of England who was supported 
by English money and material of war. At Kareez-i-Atta, 
as at Maiwand, he has displayed, or his advisers have 
enabled him to display, capacity and courage of a very 
high order. The Candahar troops, as was always ex- 
—. have deserted to him; and not only this, 
t a Kelat regiment has followed the example. 
That is to say, not merely the Daranees, but the great 
Ghilzai tribe, may be expected to embrace his cause, which 
in that case must prove successful. The theory of the 
resent Government is that his success or his ill-success 
matters nothing to us. It is a matter of great importance 
to the Candahar country, in the neighbourhood of which, as 
Mr. GLapstong proceeded to explain, with some vagueness 
of geography, there is a large Anglo-Indian force. That 
farce will therefore be able to look on, and the native tribes 
will behold it looking on, while the conqueror of Maiwand, 
the unpunished murderer of Lieutenant Mactean, the 
prince to farther whose expulsion from Herat our troops 
handed over Candahar to ABDURRAHMAN, occupies Candahar 
itself and marches on Cabul. Sach, at least, is the probable 
course of events. At t there is no need to comment 
any further on it than by saying that the first fruits of 
the evacuation of Candahar have ripened with remarkable 
rapidity, and that an abundant crop may be expected. 


ENGLAND AND TURKEY. 


M® COWEN with some reason deprecated, in the 
interest of Mipnat Pasua, a prolongation of a debate 
on the judicial proceedings at Constantinople. The less 
cautious friends of the prisoners ought to have been satis- 
fied with Mr. Giapstone’s statement that Lord Durrzariy 
had been instructed to use in their favour such in- 
fluence as he might find it possible to exercise. No 
chew may be more implicitly trusted in a matter 
where humanity and tact are equally required. It would 
be injudicious to inquire, whether the Ministers believe 
in the innocence of Mipuat or in the suicide of Annu. 
Aziz. Their interference in any legitimate form was 
justified by the undoubted fact that the accused persons, 
whether or not they are guilty, had not a fair trial. The 
case against them is not strengthened by the later feports 
of confessions supposed to have been made by some of 
their number. Those who are suspected of having devised 
the whole story of the murder for purposes of conspiracy 
may also be supposed to have forged admissions for which, 
if they were genuine, there seems to have been no adequate 
motive. According to one story Mipuar Pasa after his 


conviction attempted to open his veins with a pair of scissors, 
partly because he was weary of life, and chiefly to prove that 
AspuL Aziz 
instrument. 


ight have committed suicide with a similar 
he Suiran is said to have remonstrated 


against the hasty proceeding of an alleged criminal whom. 
his judges, possibly at his own instigation, have condemned. 
to death for murder. The whole story may possibly be. 
true; but it has not the advantage of being credible. Ifthe 
Sutan was really solicitousfor the preservation of Mipuat’s 
life, members of the House of Commons had no need to 
trouble themselves about his safety. It was at least 
possible that they might injure their client by officious. 
interference. It may a have been desirable to remember 
that Mr. Giapstone has formerly made a violent attack on. 
Mipuat’s character, though he may perhaps not believe- 
him to be guilty of murder, The Minister who dethroned. 
a Sultan because he had become abjectly subservient to 
Russia, and who was chiefly responsible for the subsequent 
war, was naturally obnoxious to the author of the bag and 
baggage policy ; but Mr. Guapsrove is incapable of wishing. 
that a political adversary should be unjustly punis 

as an assassin and regicide. 

The Suttay was said to have been surprised and irritated 
by the report of the feeling which the late State trial had. 
prodaced in England ; but he seems afterwards to have 
reconsidered his first impression. He may perbaps have 
been incapable of understanding the Western prejadice 
against interference with judges during a trial and against. 
suspected subornation of perjury. According to more than. 
one newspaper correspondent, the public opinion of his. 
own subjects is favourable to the Suntan. Orthodox Turks, 
it is said, hold that the dethronement of AspuL Aziz, 
which was undoubtedly effected by Mipnat and his. asso- 
ciates, was a graver crime than the murder of which they 
are accused. Punishment on a fictitious charge of guilt, 
incurred by an act which might not furnish a convenient 
ground of accusation, would perhaps not be repugnant to 
an Oriental sense of justice. Three hundred years 
English judges were often consulted by the Crown in the 
earlier stages of a prosecution, though few of them would 
have consented to receive instructions during the course of 
a trial. In the present instance the SuLtan was the real aa 
well as the nominal prosecutor, and an acquittal would have. 
been universally regarded as a defeat. Three or four of his 
most formidable subjects have received a stigma which will 
henceforth exclude them from official employment, although 
heavier punishment is remitted. If any of the humbler 
prisoners are eventually executed, the Sutan’s severity 
will probably have been caused by apprehension of per- 
sonal violence to himself. Notwithstanding many precedents 
to the contrary in Ottoman history, AspuL Hamp may, 
perhaps, hope to create an impression that the person even 
of a dethroned sovereign is inviolable. After his active. 
and successful efforts to secure a conviction, he can scarcely 
account for the lenity which has been practised by pro-.. 
fessing to be satisfied of the innocence of the prisoners. 
Lord Dorrertn must have needed all his practised. skill to 
intercede to good purpose for the life of MipHar. It would 
scarcely have been prudent to argue that he has been un- 
justly condemned, when the verdict was given in deference 
to the wishes and instructions of the sovereign. It was 
also impossible to contend that the murder of the Suttan’s 
kinsman and predecessor was a venial offence. The English 
Government would not have been justified in interfering 
except on the ground that the accused may perhaps be. 
innocent; and yet a direct imputation of injustice was 
calculated to defeat its purpose. The Turks may, perhaps, 
not insist on the logical dilemma. A European Govern- 
ment would object to pardon a great criminal on the - 
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application of a foreign Power ; but the Suitan has thought 
it expedient to oblige a Government with which he has 
complicated relations. The banishment of all the prisoners 
of high rank indicates either the deference of the Sutran 
to the representatives of the English Government, or 
perhaps his disbelief in the guilt of the accused. 
_ It is uncertain whether Lord Durrerin is thus far in 
@ position to confirm Mr. Goscnen’s statement that the 
English Government, after all the events jof the last five 
or six years, still possesses greater influence in Turkey 
than any of its — or allies. Perhaps Monte- 
n and Dulcigno have been forgotten; and indeed a 
solkelets Turkish statesman would recognize the advantage 
which his country has derived. from the application of 
European pressure. If, nevertheless, the Naval Demonstra- 
tion has increased the influence of England at Constan- 
tinople, the result must be ascribed rather to fear than to 
love. The services which were rendered by the. united 
Powers to both parties in the Greek controversy may 
perhaps be more readily appreciated. It was equally for 
the interest of Greece and of Turkey that the settlement 
of the frontier should be taken out of the hands of the 
parties to the dispute, and that it should be settled by self- 
appointed arbitrators. Gratitude may be due to the col- 
lective body of Ambassadors and to the Governments 
which they represent ; but it is not at first sight obvious 
why England, which inclined throughout to favour the 
Greek claims, should be preferred to France, which had 
suddenly abandoned the Greek cause, or to Germany, 
which took the lead in the negotiations. Since that time 
the French Government has wantonly assumed an atti- 
tude of hostility to Turkey; and it is supposed that a 
pes Envoy has been despatched from St. Petersburg to 
aris to arrange joint action between France and Russia. 
It is understood that the relations of Germany and Austria 
with the Suran are at present friendly. 
Mr. Gtapstone has stated in the House of Commons 
that Lord Dorrerin’s earliest duty will be to promote the 
long-promised and long-delayed improvements in the ad- 
ministration of Armenia. In this enterprise the European 
Concert will be of no avail. The English Ambassador will 
be compelled to rely on arguments which may not be so 
ically effective as they will be logically conclusive. 
t is difficult to understand how the most persuasive of 
diplomatists can produce a conviction which the state of 
affairs has not long since suggested. In the greater part 
of Armenia and Asia Minor there is no adequate security 
for life and property ; and in some districts the peaceable 
inhabitants are exposed without defence to the violence of 
marauders. Almost all the predatory tribes are Maho- 
metan, though many of their victims belong to the same 
religion. Notwithstanding a long succession of disasters 
caused by misgovernment, corrupt Ministers at Constan- 
tinople are still in league with local Governors, who 
plunder their provinces for the benefit of themselves and 
their patrons. It cannot be asserted that foreign emissaries 
have lately been especially busy in Armenia ; but civil and 
mili officials seem to be occupied in preparing the wa: 
for their intrigues. It is satisfactory to know that in 
parts of the country the oppressed classes have long re- 
ed the English consular agents as their protectors, or, 
in the absence of power to aid them, as their zealous advo- 
cates. It would seem that the correction of the prevailing 
anarchy is not impossible, as the Government and its 
subjects have a common interest in the general prosperity ; 
but the long delay of promised improvement has not been 
caused by failure of remonstrance. Lord Durreriy, like 
his predecessors, will encounter the difficulty of providing 
a fulerum for his diplomatic lever. He will have no 
European concert at his back; nor can he point, as in the 
case of Greece, to an army preparal to invade Turkish 
territory. If Mr. Guapstone and Lord can 
succeed as well in Armenia as in Greece, they will have 
attained a great political triumph. 


THE LIVERPOOL MESSAGE OF PEACE. 


iar Mage with which Mr. Gransronz last 
week rebuked Sir Starrorp Nortucore’s reference to 

the dubious effect of messages of peace to Ireland may 
possibly have been quickened by the knowledge of the 
return message which was then lying at Liverpool. It is 
of the rit to be never so confident 

his own theories as when something has happened to 


discredit and disturb them. The devoted supporters of 
the Government have, however, been a little troubled b 
the Liverpool discovery. It does not interfere with their 
_— principle as to Irish affairs, which is, that when 

reland is tranquil it is a proof of the efficacy of messages 
of peace, and that, when it is disturbed, it is a proof of the 
necessity of more such m Bat it is, from their 
point of view, still an incident which has its incon. 
veniences. It shows how impossible it is to reconcile the 
irreconcilable, and it is a very curious comment on the 
policy of conciliation. That policy has now been pursued 
unceasingly for more than half a century, and the result 
is that Irishmen both at home and abroad are more 
bitterly prejudiced against England and English govern- 
ment than they were on the very morrow of the Broken 
Treaty and under the severest pressure of the penal laws, 
The exiled Irishman of the type of SarsrigLD produced by 
one method of government, and the exiled Irishman of 
the type of O’Donovan Rossa produced by another, make . 
a very curious parallel study, and would supply a remark- 
able subject for that series of imaginary conversations 
dealing with the last half of the nineteenth century which 
some one may some day be inspired to write. 

The hypothesis of a hoax of some kind or other has, as 
a matter of course, been once more set up. Such h 
theses are in their nature safe from refutation. "The 
probabilities, however, are in this case entirely against the 
idea. For the purpose of a hoax, or for the purposes of 
an advertisement, one infernal machine would have an- 
swered as well as a dozen. The things are expensive, 
troublesome, and dangerous to make and to export, and 
the unnecessary number would greatly increase the expense, 
the trouble, and the danger, while the chance of detection 
would certainly not be diminished. The assertions or 
denials of O’Donovan Rossa and his friends are of next to 
no value in the matter. But when direct incitements to an 
act have been published for weeks in American papers, and 
when the act itself is subsequently committed, it seems a 
superfluous effort of ingenuity to cast about for any other 
explanation than the obvious and natural one. “ Dynamite 
“ tor England,” “ dynamite as a science,” “a little dyna- 
“ mite heroically applied,” “give me the sword and dyna- 
“ mite,” “dynamite will free Ireland’’—these, and a 
hundred such propositions in prose and verse have flooded 
the Irish-American prints for weeks and months. Even if 
the dynamite hypothesis in the matter of the Doterel be an 
invention, it was an invention certain to raise the spirits 
and encourage the hopes of those who were scoundrels 
enough to contemplate such a method of irregular war- 
fare. To enlarge upon the particular heinousness of this 
scoundrelism is, of course, perfectly superfluous. It has 
been argued with amusing seriousness that the senders of 
these messages of peace were after all not such bad men as 
to contemplate the possible destruction of the Malta and 
the Bavarian, seeing that they packed their clocks very 
carefally indeed. The only inference from this is that the 
machines were pretty certainly not manufactured with any 
purpose like THomassey’s. Whoever sent them naturally 
desired that they should not go off before doing their work. 
But that the careful packing of the clocks came from a 
moral scruple or a sentimental tenderness for the 
sengers of the Bavarian or the Malta is a charitable sup- 
position which need hardly be considered seriously, how- 
ever seriously it may haye been put forward. The fact 
remains that the crews and passengers of these two 
steamers had as narrow an escape of a sudden dismissal 
from this world as usually falls to the lot of any 
one, and a much narrower one than most people would 
care for. 

There seems to be no good reason for finding fault with 
the secretiveness of the authorities as to the matter. 
There are cases, of course, where publicity has the ad- - 
vantage of engaging the public on the side of the law and 
of their own safety. But the public has absolutely no 
means of controlling the shipments on board vessels which 
cross the Atlantic, and the only chance of detecting the 
criminals concerned may have been reasonably thought to 
lie in silence and in the institution of what, in the police- 
slang of the ancien régime, used to be called a “ mouse- 
“trap.” The consignees of the infernal machines in this 
case did not choose to play the part of mice, and it 
is very probable that they received early warning that 
their schemes were detected. Indeed, considering the 
number of fanciful pa cry which have been started 
in reference to the subject, it is rather surprising that 
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gome one has not suggested the probability of the matter 
having leaked out through the agency of the guilty parties 
themselves. Having missed their chance of an explosion 

would thus secure the certainty of an advertisement, 
while they could not put the authorities more on the 
alert than they were already. Sir Wititiam Harcovrt’s 
statement was only open to the charge, not of exaggerating 
the gravity of the situation, but of somewhat exaggerating 
the tone in which it should have been treated. Like 
many other persons who have accustomed themselves to 


the lighter style, the present Home Srcrerary is not in- 


variably happy when he attempts the graver. His main 
ition, however, that great part of these crimes are due to 
the culpable laxity which is permitted across the Atlantic 
to the Irish press is incontestable. Whatever differ- 
ence of opinion there may be as to the line which 
separates undue restrictions on the liberty of the press 
from restrictions which are absolutely necessary to or- 
dinary good government, there can ‘q no doubt what- 
ever that that line has been overstepped in the case of the 
Irish newspapers already alluded to. It is a simple fact 
that the language which, under the benevolent operation 
of English law, brought Most into trouble was mild and 
yague compared to that which these organs of murder and 
outrage spread among the most excitable, the most igno- 
rant, and the most unreasoning population in the world. 
The assurances of American papers that no respectable 
person reads the lucubrations of Mr. O’Donovan Rossa 
and his friends is not particularly comforting, because it is 
not from respectable persons that any danger need be ap- 
rehended. This last outrage, however, seems to have 
disturbed the equanimity even of the American press; and 
almost all the more prominent organs have expressed, not 


“merely their regret, but their opinion that something 


should be done. It would be somewhat unwise to count 
much on that something. Political considerations of the 
party kind, as well as the general theory of government 

revailing in the country, will probably prevent Congress 
From doing anything very definite to discourage or silence 
the poets and orators of the Sunday Democrat and the 
Irish World. It would, however, be rather a bad day with 
England if she depended on the complaisance of the United 
States to save her “compact, inflammable cities” from 
dynamite and petroleum. The protection must come from 
ourselves, with such due assistance as by international 
comity the police and public officers of one nation usually 
lend to each other. The elaborate Customs system which 
has made smuggling a thing of the past must have lost 
much of its efliciency if it is not able to provide a fair mea- 
sure of protection. Nor is there any reason to believe that, 
anless great mismanagement on the part of the authorities 
discourages friends, the same means of information which 
were effectual in this case would be effectual in others. Asso- 
ciations of scoundrels, and particularly of Irish scoundrels, 
always include faint-hearted or venal persons who, if they 
know that there is something to be certainly gained by 
turning informers, will inform. There is another thing 
which should by no means be forgotten, though in the 
present temper of too many politicians it is but too likely 
to be—the absurd lenity which has often been shown to 
criminals of O’Donovan Rossa’s type of late years is a 
positive bribe to the perpetration of the crimes. While 
these men pursue their machinations in Ireland, they have 
the chance of a seat in Parliament; when they are canght 
they are sure of a merely nominal punishment, of wide 
popularity and sympathy, and of the notoriety which is 
perhaps dearest of all to them. When they are released 
they can to America, and, besides turning an honest 
or dishonest penny by aid of ‘their past acts, can carry on 
the war, as they themselves phrase it, with entire 
impunity in the future. There are certain enemies of man 


‘sho, when caught, should always be crushed, and at least 


oné kind of Iris treason-felon is eminently of this class. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 


division on Sir Hicxs-Bxacn’s motion 
had. little or nothing to do with the merits of the 
Transvaal controversy. It was well known that the 
Government had a steady majority of more than a 
hundred; and a majority, if it is good for anything, 
may be relied upon to reject a vote of censure. Mr. 

h he may have had no such intention, 


facilitated the discharge of their duty by his faithful 
followers when he postponed the discussion until the first 
impression of annoyance had with lapse of time become 
fainter, and when he pressed it on before the result of the 
pending negotiations was known. It was hardly worth 
his while to deny that he had insisted on Sir MicuaEL 
Hicks-Beacu proceeding with the motion. He had offered 
him the alternative of making room for Mr. Rarupong 
or Sir Witrrip Lawson to initiate the debate in more 
favourable circumstances. It was probably right that the 
Opposition should give expression to the general feeling 
of dissatisfaction and shame; but a vote of censure which 
is certain to be rejected has little practical import- 
ance. It is admitted on all hands that the decision of the 
Government is irrevocable, though it may, perhaps, prove 
not to be final. The Boers will retain all that has been 
conceded to their demands; and perhaps they will insist, 
not without effect, on obtaining something more. Mr. 
GLabsrone’s statement that the English Government is to 
retain a veto on legislation affecting the native inbabitants 
of the Transvaal has excited some surprise. No equally 
definite declaration to the same purport is contained in 
Lord Kiuevertey’s instructions; aud it is more than 
doubtful whether the Boers will consent to so serious a 
restriction of their independence. The announcement that, 
for the purposes of the Convention, natives living beyond 
the border of the Transvaal are to be regarded as foreigners 
is not less remarkable. It had been supposed that the reser- 
vation to the English Government of foreign affairs related 
only to European or civilized States. It has never been 
customary to extend diplomatic recognition to communi- 
ties which had not a regularly organized Government. 
Control over intercourse with neighbouring tribes will, 
even if it is conceded by the Boers, involve a responsibility 
which ought not to be undertaken without due consider- 
ation. Ifthe Republic of the Transvaal is to be prohibited 
from making war on the Swazies or Zulas without the 
permission of the Suzerain, a corresponding claim to the 
maintenance of peace among the natives by English autho- 
rity could scarcely be rejected. It will perhaps be neces- 
sary for Mr. GiavsToNE hereafter to explain, with charac- 
teristic facility, that a veto accorded to the Crown on 
domestic legislation and an exclusive supervision of ex- 
ternal relations means that both matters should be remitted 
to the absolute discretion of the Boers. 

The debate practically reduced itself to a single issue. 
Mr. Giapstone and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN maintained that the 
offer of terms of peace was made before the series of de- 
feats ; and it appears that Lord Kurpertey’s despatch to 
Mr. Branp was forwarded on the day before the first of 
Sir G. Cottey’s disasters. By that document the Govern- 
ment held out the hope of a satisfactory settlement of the 
dispute if the Boers desisted from armed opposition. The 
armistice which preceded the peace was concluded when 
the English force had been thrice repulsed with a loss of 
more than seven hundred men killed and wounded. The 
withdrawal of armed opposition was on the other side. Sir 
Evetyn Woop, in spite of his remonstrances, was ordered 
to agree to terms of which one was that the Quzen’s 
troops stationed in her undisputed territory should not 
advance to the pass of Lang’s Nek, which is also in 
the colony of Natal. A more humiliating arrangement 
has seldom been concluded even after a serious defeat ; 
and the possible consequences of the surrender are not 
yet approximately known. The same settlement would, 
if, according to Sir Evetyn Woon’s advice, it had followed 
a successful advance of his troops, have had an entirely 
different significance and result. The attempts of the 
Government and its apologists to reconcile the successive 
art of the Ministerial policy were wholly abortive. 

he rebellion had begun, and the armed Boers already 
occupied Lang’s Nek, when the Ministers declared that the 
suppression of resistance must precede the concessions 
which might be afterwards offered; and Sir F. Roserts 
was despatched to the seat of war with, large reinforce- 
ments, which could have no other object than to compel 
submission. The blunders of Sir G. Couzey’s strategy 
were his own; but in prosecuting military operations he 
was strictly obeying his orders. Mr. Giapstone and bis 
colleagues, while they were still engaged in suppressing 
the revolt by force, well knew that peace might at any 
moment be obtained by the concession of the demands or 
the Boer leaders, r, CHAMBERLAIN, not having yet 
attained Mr. Guapstone’s skill in harmonizing contradic- 
tions, seemed to admit that the Government had com- 
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mitted errors, thongh it afterwards recognized, and as far 
as possible applied a remedy to the results. 

t was natural that the debate should be in some degree 
retrospective ; but, on the merits of the policy which had 
preceded the Transvaal revolt, there is no real difference of 
opinion. The annexation, even if it were justifiable as 
regarded the Boers, was the grossest of blunders. If the 
measure were expedient, it might have been adopted within 
a short time on the application of the very community 
which has since denounced it as usurpation. Another 

jevous mistake was the unprovoked attack on the 
Zalus, with the result of relieving the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal from all apprehension of invasion and from need of a 
protectorate. The policy of the late Government is never- 
theless not well adapted to purposes of recrimination. Lord 
Kruvervey at the time agreed with Lord Carnarvon; Mr. 
Kyatcusutt-Hugessen, who had been Under Secretary of 
the Colonies in the Liberal Government, without protest 
from his superiors cordially approved of the measure; 
Mr. Grapstoye himself was silent, and there is no reason 
to suppose that he at that time differed from his colleagues. 
It is probable, though the truth cannot be positively ascer- 
tained, that Mr. Gtapstone’s Midlothian speeches were 
among the causes of the Transvaal rebellion. When he 
afterwards announced that the annexation was irrevocable, 
the malcontent Boers had abundant cause for disappoint- 
ment. It is not improbable that his latest speech will tend 
to revive irritation. When he asserted two or three weeks 
ago that the independence now conceded was equivalent to 
the local self-government which had been formerly pro- 
mised, it might be supposed that he was, after his usual 
fashion, playmg with words for the purpose of establishing 
an imaginary or fictitious consistency. The declaration 
that the English Government is to retain a veto on legis- 
lation for the natives will produce a more serious impres- 
sion. The Boers may, perhaps, not pause to consider that 
such a power, if it were nominally established, could not 
be practically exercised. A veto on the part of an English 
Resident, who would have no military force at his back, 
would be summarily and safely disregarded. 


The fragments of news which are forwarded from the 
Transvaal are much more interesting than the foregone 
conclusions of the majority of the House of Commons. 
All Englishmen, with the exception of unscrupulous parti- 
sans, wish that the negotiations should result in an equit- 
able and lasting arrangement. Jadicious politicians, though 
they must regret the manner in which peace was con- 
eluded, are not disposed to render it precarious by imposing 
on the Boers unpalatable conditions. They would, for 
similar reasons, gladly recognize an honourable and con- 
ciliatory disposition on the part of the representatives of 
the Transvaal. It cannot be said that the latest reports 
are in any way reassuring. It appears that the Com- 
missioners have, for good reasons, objected to an addi- 
tion which the Boer delegates have lately made to their 
number. The person with whom the Commissioners refuse 
to hold intercourse was concerned in the treacherous 
occupation of Potchefstrom, and he is accused of having 
treated the garrison and inhabitants with insolence 
and cruelty. It is added that the Boers have refused 
their assent to several articles of the draft Convention. 
The acquittal by a jury of Boers of the men who were 
accused of the murder of Captain Ex.ior is still more 
disquieting. The crime was in the highest degree 
atrocious, and there can be little doubt that the Boer leaders 
had sufficient reasons for charging the prisoners with the 
guilt. It will be remembered that Captain Extior and 
another officer were taken by an escort of Boers to the 
bank of a river which they had no means of crossing 
except by swimming. They were then set at liberty, but 
the escort fired upon them as they swam, and Captain 
Exuior was killed. It would be unjust to suspect the 
sincerity of the Boer delegates who professed to regret 
the crime ; but there is too much reason to believe that 
the verdict of the jury indicates a feeling of hostility to 
_the English. If the negotiations after all fail, it is 
difficult to anticipate the consequences. There is still an 
English army within reach, but the present Government 
will be loth to employ force; nor, indeed, would the 
objects of a renewed war be definite or intelligible. It will 
be impossible wholly to abandon the defence of the claims 
of loyal residents, although Liberal journalists, with 
questionable taste and feeling, habitually denounce them 
as unscrupulous adventurers. The natives will in any 
event have to take care of themselves In abdicating its 


sovereignty, the English Government virtually renounced 
the right or possibility of protecting those who had for 
short time been its subjects. As Bishop Corenso says, 
the natives, if they have reason to complain, will probably 
migrate into the neighbouring English colony. 


THE SHETLAND WRECKS. 


Pye ae! a calamity such as that which has befallen the 
Shetland Isles there is, after all, very little to be said, 
When kings and princes fall victims to crime or accident 
the minutest details of what has happened are known aad 
recorded. The sufferers are watched by observant eyes 
down to the very moment of the disaster, and among the 
survivors are sure to be some who have taken note of 
every particular in the great man’s bearing under the 
trial. It is not so when the victims are obscure fishermen, 
little skilled in the observation either of themselves or 
of others. We can faintly picture to ourselves the fine 
fishing weather of Wednesday week—weather which sent 
every available boat to sea, and promised to bring them 
back with heavy takes and full purses; the clouds that 
gathered as the night drew on, to burst with a suddenness 
which left the crews with their boats now far out at sea 
and their nets and lines set; and the dread with which 
the wives and children of the fishermen watched the 
waves from daybreak on the Thursday, a dread which only 
went on increasing as the hours during which return was 
possible passed too quickly away. But beyond these 
generalities of misfortune there is nothing to be known. 
The lost boats will yield no survivors, and the seas of Shet- 
land are loth to give up their dead. Nowhere is the break. 
up of family life so sudden and so unrelieved as in the 
wrecks of these northern waters. In a thousand different 
ways women may; be widowed, children left orphans, and 
age deprived of the sons who are their only support. 

ut usually the dead are brought back and there is a little 
interval of silence and mourning, which serves to divide 
the life which the survivors have led hitherto from the 
life which they must lead for the future. The families of 
these lost fishermen know no such pause. Their dead are 
doubly lost to them, since they are not even recovered for 
last looks and reverent burial. It is only their failure to 
return when others return that establishes the fact that 
they have died. 

But ifimagination refuses to reproduce in its fulness the 
disaster which has just swept away some seventy Shet- 
landers, it may at least bring before us to some purpose 
the condition of those who were dependent on them. 
In Shetland, we are told, it is customary for the men of 
whole families to fish together in the same boat. In a 
single crew there will be father and sons, uncles and 
cousins. Consequently the wreck of a boat may mean the 
loss of all the protectors to whom a woman and 
her children ad to look. Her husband has gone, 
and with him have gone sons and brothers and 
more distant relations still. In islands where fish- 
ing is almost the only industry women and children 
can do but little to support themselves. They live in- 
directly by the boats, as the men live by them directly. 
Now that boats and crews are alike gone, they have 
nothing to look to but the charity of their neighbours. 
But in the Shetlands there is little or none of that 
abundance out of which charity springs most easily, if not 
most willingly. Where all are poor in their degree, con- 
tributions must be small and the payments spread over a 
considerable time. In the present case, however, the need 
is great and immediate. Some three handred people 
have been left destitute in a night. They have to be 
maintained for the moment and to be cared for hereafter. 
There is no fear that the Shetlanders will not do their 
utmost, but even their utmost will not go very far. In 
some ways, strange as it may seem, we are more se 
rated from these islanders of our own coast than from the 
sufferers under similar disasters in foreign countries. For 
the most part we are not helped to realize what has hap- 
pened by local knowledge, and, in the absence of local 
knowledge, it needs an unusnal effort to bring the 
disaster home to us. If we had heard of the loss 
of sixty or seventy men on some coast with which we 
were familiar, which we had visited in holidays or coasting 
along in yachts, the impression made on us would be 
vivid and persistent. The contrast between our own past 


pleasure and the present misery of the survivors would 
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recur to us again and again. When the scene is the 
Shetland Islands we are apt to forget how near to us it is 
in point of distance, how close to us in point of relation- 
ship. In theory they are our fellow-countrymen, and con- 
sequently have a paramount claim on our generosity. In 
fact, they are more strange to us by a great deal than if 
they were so many Frenchmen or Italians. 

It is this that seems to make it expedient to say some- 
thing more in the way of suggesting contributions than is 
ordinarily needfal. ‘The first mention of a disaster of this 
kind in the newspapers commonly brings offers of money 
from all sides. th such circumstances as these the only 
advice that has to be given is not to allow the customary 
objects of charity to be forgotten in the more showy 
and interesting pensioners who have suddenly been 
thrown upon our hands. Liberality suggested by excite- 
ment of this kind is apt to be a little impulsive. It 
forgets that if A. withdraws his help from B. in order 
to be generous to C., it is B., not A., that is the real 
benefactor. There are no signs that any such caution 
is required now. On the contrary, there is some reason 
to fear that, unless people are reminded that these islands, 
so remote from us and yet so closely connected with us, 
contain many families made destitute by an overwhelming 
and unforeseen disaster, they will not think of the one 
way in which it can be of any avail that they should think 
of it. Already, as we learn from the letter sent to the Times 
on Thursday last by the Accountant-General of the Navy, 
a small Committee has been formed in London, and will 
act in concert with the Committee established at Lerwick. 
This Committee will know, what we in London cannot 
know, the nature, the extent, and the duration of the des- 
titution so suddenly created, and the most appropriate 
means of effectually and permanently relieving it. Their 
only difficulty will be to find the money with which it is to 
be relieved, and that is precisely the difficulty which can 
at once be removed by a prompt and judicious exercise of 
English liberality. 


TUNIS AND TRIPOLI. 


“te criticisms passed by the Duke pr Broaiis in the 
French Senate on the African policy of M. BartHéLemy 
Sv.-HILairE were couched in serious and dignified language, 
and were searching and impressive. The Duke knew he 
had a strong case, and made the most of it. But it was 
not so much the case of a political adversary as the case 
of a diplomatist and ex-Foreign Minister. The speaker 
knew thoroughly the past history of French diplomacy, 
and could signalize precisely where M. Sr.-Hitame had 
made a new departure and point out its probable con- 
sequences. The independence of Tunis, in the sense that 
Tunis is not, and has not been for nearly two hundred 
years, a part of the Ottoman Empire, is quite as much a 
part of the diplomatic creed of the Duke pz Broce as it 
can be a part of that of M. Sr.-Hinaire. It was the 
Duxg, indeed, who, as Ambassador to England, had to 
submit to Lord GRanviILLE, in 1871, the strong pro- 
test of M. Tuteks against the effort then made by the 
Porte to get its sovereignty over Tunis recognized. 
Nor did the Duke in any way deny that Tunis needs 
to be watched in the interests of ia, or that 
occasions might arise when it would not only be per- 
missible, but necessary, that pressure shall be put on 
Tunis to prevent it becoming a focus of disaffection among 
the Algerian Arabs. What he insisted on was that it had 
always been the object of France to have an independent 
Tunis on which it could put pressure, but the existence of 
which it would uphold. The very reason why an indepen- 
dent Tunis was valuable to France was that it prevented 
France coming into direct contact with Turkey. Not 
to have Turkey for a neighbour, not to have constant 
quarrels, or occasions of discussion with a Power which is 
in such a position that the slightest quarrel with it may 
light up an European war, was the permanent aim of 
French statesmen of every party, and under every form of 
Government. From this policy M. S1.-Hitaire seems to 
every one but himselfto have openly and wantonly departed. 
He has destroyed the independence of Tunis ; he has made 
France the neighbour of Turkey ; he has gone to the verge 
of a quarrel with the Porte; he has forced England to 
appear on the scene, and to say what it will or will not 


tolerate. A French speaker naturally added that it was 


humiliating to France that it should have had to seek the 


countenance and favour of the only Power which is inte- 
rested in seeing it waste its strength in African expedi- 
tions, and that the clause of the Constitution which forbids 
war to be made without the sanction of Parliament was 
rendered nugatory if the Government might, on its own 
authority, bombard the forts and kill the subjects of a 
foreign sovereign. 


To all this M. Sr.-Hrzatre made the astonishing answer 
that he was thoroughly at one with the Dake pg 
Broctiz as to the importance of having an inde- 
pendent Tunis, of avoiding contact with Turkey, 
and of sedulously avoiding the complications to which 
any attack on a province of Turkey would give rise. 
He did, indeed, give up the Kroumirs. Those slippery 
people had not been conquered because they could not be 
found. Even if they had been found, they needed not an 
army, but a few gendarmes, to suppress them. But M. 
Sr.-Hizarre sticks to his independent Bey. Nothing has 
been done to diminish the Bry’s independence or to bring 
France in contact with Turkey. It was all very well for 
an outsider like the Duke pe Broce to talk of the Bey’s 
forts having been bombarded, of points on the coast in the 
immediate vicinity of Tripoli having been seized, of a 
treaty having been extorted from the Bey. These pro- 
ceedings might seem odd to an uninstructed critic, bat 
that was only because he was uninstructed. It is only 
those who are blessed with the inver vision given by 
access to the Foreign Office who can see these things in their 
true light. People like the Duke pe BroGLie must learn to be 
patient, and then they too will have a power of right percep- 
tion bestowed on them. All that is taking place now is part 
of a process. France is working by M5 subtle means, but 
its method is very safe and very sure. It is engaged in the 
delicate task of making the Bey independent, and it has 
to use the means which it finds at its disposal, although 
they may not at first sight seem exactly such as it would 
be natural to use. M. Sr.-Hruaire is as confident as ever 
that the day will come when all the world will see that, 
by having his forts occupied, his towns destroyed, his 
subjects driven into insurrection, a French Consul made. 
his Chief Minister, and by being himself shut up in his. 
palace under a guard of French soldiers, the Bey has been: 
put on the high road to independence, dignity, and un- 
contested sovereignty. The Bey was, in the eyes of M. 
a drowning man. M. Sr.-Hivarre has plunged. 
into the stream and is saving him; bat, of course, he has. 
to seize the drowning man’s hair in a rough and 
rather unpleasant manner in order to bring him to shore. 

It is probable that M. Sr.-Hitatre wishes so very much. 
to believe what he says that he really does believe it. He- 
longs to persuade others as well as himself that he has 
done nothing more than take indispensable steps to. 

revent Tunis being hostile to France. He is possessed 
b an unfeigned horror at the possible consequences of 
what he has done. Above all, he recoils from anythin 
like an attack on Tripoli. No one, he emphatically decla: 
in the Senate, but an enemy of France could suggest that 
France should provoke the enormous dangers which an 
attack on Tripoli would involve. To Lord Granvitte he- 
has been equally explicit. Englishmen will read with 
keen satisfaction the extremely plain language which Lord. 
GRANVILLE has used on this point. England will not allow 
its position in Egypt to be in any way, however indirectly, 
to be menaced. It will not have the French in Tripoli as 
the neighbours of the country it protects. M. Sr.-Hitaire 
says, and says truly, that it could do no good to France 
to occupy a barren coast lining a desert that stretches 
over seventeen degrees of longitude. That is a very sen- 
sible way of regarding the matter, but it is not exactly the 
English way. A French occupation of Hy as might do 
no — to France, but it might do much harm to Eng- 
land. Therefore it must not be if England can prevent it; 
and Lord Granvittx has rightly judged that the surest 
way of preventing it is to make it clearly known before 
any design of the sort is seriously contemplated that Eng- 
land would rather go to war than suffer it to be carried 
out. M. Sr.-Hitatre has shown both tact and good sense 
in his manner of meeting this declaration on the part of 
England. He takes no offence, he gives no half answer, 
he does not seek refuge in a conditional promise. He re- 
cognizes the right of England to retain its position in 
Egypt unchallenged ; he states absolutely that France will 
keep its hands off Tripoli; he undertakes that, if France has 
to take measures against agitation fomented in Tripoli, it will 
remain wholly on the defensive. Lord Granvitte could not 
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but be satisfied with these solemn assurances. A positive and 
indisputable engagement has been made, and there is an end 
of the matter satisfactory to England, and as M. Sr.-Hitaire 
thinks, equally satisfactory to France. If no one else had 
to be thought of, the matter might have ended there. Bat 
it was obvious that this en ment might be only too 
satisfactory to Turkey. The Turks are accustomed to be 
protected, but they are equally accustomed to think that 
they are indispensable to their protectors, and may do what 
they please under the shelter which good fortune has 
provided for them. - It was necessary, therefore, to warn 
the Porte that England does not mean that, if Tripoli 
is used as a centre of. agitation against the 
French in Tunis, England will intervene to shield 
Turkey from the consequences she would have justly de- 
served. The day may come when very grave questions 
may arise between France and Turkey in regard to 
Tripoli. But for the present the discussion in the French 
Senate and the action taken by England have very much 
lessened the probability of any European complication 
arising out of the ‘lunis expedition. The very difticulties, 
too, which the French have now to encounter in Tunis 
will make them less exposed to any harm that the 
Arabs of Tripoli, whether instigated by the Suxray or 
not, can do to them. The French have to conquer 
Tunis. They have to deal with an insurrection so serious 
that the insurgents now show themselves just outside the 
capital, and hold every inch of ground on which a French 
soldier is not treading. At the cost of much money and 
many lives, France will put down this insurrection ; but it 
~will have to take measures so strong, so effectual, and on 
80 large a scale, and the Arabs will have suffered so severely, 
that the enfeebied and disheartened remuant of the subjects 
-of this independent Buy will not for a long time be ready 
_-to listen to the voices of the agitators of jI'ripoli. 


MR. GOSCHEN AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


: 7 City Liberal Club and its guests, while they be- 
stowed merited applause on Mr. GoscHen, may perhaps 
have felt a nervous apprehension lest there should be a dis- 
closure of thg differences which in some degree separate him 
from the aud the bulk of the party; but when all 
persons concerned are equally anxiousto avoid au unpleasant 
topic, reticence is easily secured. If Lord GranviLLE had 
been able to take the chair, the avoidance of dangerous 
subjects would have only required a moderate exercise of 
his habitual tact. Sir Joun Lupsock is also a judicious 
- speaker, and he is not a violent partisan. Mr. GoscHEN 
himself was equal to the occasion. From the beginning 
of his speech to the end he scarcely’ referred to the poli- 
tical doctrines which the Liberal Club was established to 
support. The misfortunes and dangers of the Turkish 
Empire, which are but accidentally connected with party 
politics, furnished ample material for an interesting speech. 
Although much has been said of the peremptory character 
of Mr. Goscuen’s diplomacy ‘at Constantinople, he had 
evidently sympathized with the troubles which he had 
- endeavonred to alleviate; and he even showed appreciation 
of the military spirit which, among the Turks, seems 
to be independent of political aptitude. In the harshest 
threats and remonstrances which it was his duty to 
address to the Surnran and his Ministers, Mr. GoscHEeNn 
personally felt that he was performing a friendly service 
to a Government surrounded by perils. As he said, the 
urgency of the Montenegrin and Greek questions consisted 
in the tact that obstinate resistance might not improbably 
have caused the dissolution of the Empire. Some recent 
- events seem to indicate a discovery on the part of the 
- Ottoman Government that its ancient ally is still its best 
-and wisest friend. That the opposite opinion long pre- 
vailed was more the fault of Mr. Giapsrone than of the 
‘Sutran or his advisers. They may naturally have been 
excited by the animosity to their race and religion, caused 
iby political and ecclesiastical motives, which Mr. Giap- 
stone had repeatedly expressed in unmeasured language. 
Few other statesmen have thought it justitiable to protess 
themselves the enemies of any Power with which it may 
be their duty to maintain amicable relations. 

Neither Mr. Goscuen nor the City Liberal Club can have 
forgotten that, only the day before, be had voted with the 
minovity in the most important division which has taken 
‘place during the long discussion of the Irish Land Bill. 

here is no doubt that the Government would have been. 


defeated if Liberal members in general had ventured tg 
act with equal independence. On no previous occasion 
has Mr. Giapstove been so little able to answer the argu. 
ments of his opponents; nor has he been compelled 
to approach so nearly to the communistic doctrine which 
would repudiate freedom of contract. His supporters arg 
perhaps not to be blamed for preferring their party and 
their leader to their opinions, for a defeat of the Govern. 
ment might have produced serious complications; but the 
avowed secession of twenty Liberal members, and the 
significant absence of a much larger number, prove that 
the former doctrines of the party have not been unani. 
mously renounced. Mr. Goscuen’s speech at Ripon, and 
his subsequent vote, designate him as the future leader of 
those Liberals who still adhere to the principles of poli. 
tical economy. He has already been threatened by the 
organs of the intolerant faction which has usurped the name 
of Liberal. While Mr. Goscuen acquiesces in the flagrant 
anomalies embodied in the Irish Land Bill, he is not pre. 
pared to extend the practice of legislative interference 
with private affairs. His scruples will not have been re. 
moved by the language which Mr, GLapsToNE used on the 
day of the City dinner. An expression of sympathy 
with Mr. ParneLL’s proposal for the punishment of ab- 
sentees was the more remarkable at the time when Mr, 
Pakne.1’s lieutenants in Ireland publicly declare their pur- 
pose of abolishing landlords altogether. In the same speech 
Mr. GiapsTonE remarked that the moment was not con- 
venient for the discussion of Home Rule, which is therefore 
admitted to be in some sense an open question. Sir W, 
Harcourt may perhaps not have been too enthusiastic in 
his praise of Mr. Gtapstone’s abounding energy, but in 
the later stages of the Bill his language has become more 
and more revolutionary. 


In differing on some vital points from the official doc. 
trines of his party Mr. GoscHeN may claim the credit of 
sincerity and ramen It is certain that he is, as far 
as his convictions will allow, a loyal adherent of Mr. 
GLapstone ; but his political temperament indisposes him 
to a policy of sentiment and impulse. It was on this 
ground that he declined to concur in the sudden conver- 
sion to universal household suffrage which Lord Hartinaroy, 
in an unhappy moment, imposed on the party. Other oppo- 
nents to the change in the county franchise have objected 
to an unnecessary and dangerous increase of democratic 
power. Mr. Goscuen took alarm at the well-known in- 
difference of the working classes to sound principles of 
= economy. He knows that the maintenance of 

ree-trade and of freedom of contract depends on the in. 
fluence of the educated and intelligent classes, and 
he foresees that the unqualified supremacy of artisans 
and labourers will encourage a system of legislative 
meddling for the supposed benefit of the only section of 
the community which will be practically represented in 
Parliament. In the same spirit Mr. GoscHEN protested at 
Ripon against the application of the principles of the Irish 
Land Bill to England and Scotland, and he has since voted 
for the proposal that even in Ireland substantial tenant- 
farmers should be left to take care of themselves. It may 
be added that, in confining his remarks to the affairs 
of Turkey, Mr. Goscuen intelligibly hinted that he had 
nothing to say about English politics which would have 
been acceptable to the City Liberal Club. The company 
present probably concurred in the hope expressed by Sir 
Joun Lussock that Mr. Goscnen might again become 
member for the City of London. He would, perhaps, be 
well content to represent his present constituency, but it 
is impossible to know whether he will be able to secure 
his return for the electoral division in which Ripon may 
soon be merged. The City of London never chose a fitter 
member than a scholar and an able economic writer, who 
had at an early age established a reputation as a man of 
business before he abandoned commerce for the occu- 
pation of a statesman. Unluckily large constituencies 
almost necessarily adhere to one or other of the great 
parties; and the suspicion and dislike with which the 
Liberals were regarded affected even the ablest and most 
independent of their leaders. In the last Parliament Mr. 
GoscHEN came in at the bottom of. the poll, and in 1880 
he judged that it would be useless to offer himself as a 
candidate. He may perhaps, nevertheless, not agree with 
Mr. GLapsToNE that the wealth of the City deprives its 
electorate of all claim to respect, as, indeed, Westminster 
is similarly disqualified by the high social position of 
some of its inhabitants, 
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While some of the speakers at the dinner expatiated on 
the merits of the best of all possible Governments, and on 
the felicity of the country under its role, Mr. GoscuEn, 

haps unconsciously, consoled less sanguine politicians 
the description of a community which is in a mach 
worse condition; yet even the remark of an intelligent 
Pasha, that Turkey had within itself twenty Irelands, may 
have suggested the reflection that one Ireland is bad enough. 
As Mr. Goscuen said, the Sutra had lately at one end of 
his dominions an Albanian League which threatened to 
assert its independence by arms; and it was necessary to 
send an army under Dervis Pasua to reduce the in- 
surgents to obedience. At the same time a Kurdish chief 
invaded Persia on his own account; and, if he had not 
been defeated, he might, perhaps, like similar adventurers 
in former times, have established a new Oriental dynasty. 
The unhappy SULTAN was, in a sense, responsible for the 
misdeeds of a vassal who was at the same time rebelling 
against himself; and, as one of Mr. Goscuen’s informants 
traly observed, ObetpuLLAH Kuan is not a person whom 
can take by the ear and lead to Constantinople, 
though he has now voluntarily waited on the Sunray. A 
second army was, therefore, required in the Hast; and, 
in other quarters, there are malcontent Arabs to coerce, and 
hostile neighbours in the wholly or Bartially emancipated 
European provinees to watch. . GoscHEN spoke highly 
of the powerful force which had been collected to oppose 
a Greek invasion if the frontier question had not been 
settled by the efforts of European diplomacy. It seems as 
if, though they have neither money nor credit, the Turks 
ean always find soldiers; and yet Mr. Goscuen believes 
that of the hundreds of thousands who were levied in 
Asia for the Russian war only a third or a fourth part 
have returned to their homes. It was on the eve of Mr. 
GoscHEN’s departure from Constantinople that the Turkish 
Government had to face the new and unexpected compli- 
cations arising from the French annexation or occupation 
of Tunis. The efficient assistance which they have received 
from Lord GranvILLE may perhaps in some degree explain 
Sir Cuartes Ditxe’s statement that the Armenian reforms 
are in a hopeful state. 


THE LAND BILL, 

a the third reading of the Land Bill has 

been unexpectedly delayed, the progress of the mea- 
sure on the Report was, on the whole, satisfactory. With 
the exception of one very important division and one dis- 
astrous amendment, the history of the Bill in the last week 
of its passage through the Lower House has been un- 
eventful. It is not very easy perhaps to appreciate the 
reasons which determined the Whig members of the 
House of Commons to make one of the few stands they 
have yet made against the neglect by the Government of 
their most cherished principles on the occasion of the 
amendment moved by Lord Eomunp Firzmavurice. That 
amendment, exempting from the operation of the Bill 
holdings rented at more than 1ool., had indeed the dubious 
advantage of in some degree limiting the harm which the 
Bill may do. But the defenders of the measure were able 
to retort with some semblance. of reason that, granting the 
principle of the Bill itself, the amendment was rather 
mischievous than otherwise. Of all the sentimental ideas 
of the Irish peasant about the land—sentimental ideas 
which it is the business of this Bill to crystallize into 
legal rights—the most vivid, perhaps, is his objection 
to the consolidation of holdings. That the consolida- 
tion of holdings is of obvious benefit to Ireland, and 
consequently to Irishmen, is another matter. The object 
of the present Bill is to give Irishmen, not what is good 
for them, but what they desire, and they do not desire 
consolidation. Now that Lord Epmunp Firzmavrics’s 
amendment would have been a strong inducement to land- 
lords to effect this consolidation, as rapidly as might be 
consistent with the restrictions imposed by the Bill, is 
clear. To unprejudiced observers it appears that Lord 
Epmunp Fitzmaurice and his friends might have been 
much better employed in supporting the amendments 
which Sir Joun Ramspen did not and which Sir Watier 
Bartrevot did move. Nevertheless, the division, like that 
on Mr. HeneaGe’s amendment, was a remarkable one, and 
full of warning to the Government. As before, only the 
support of the Home Rulers saved them from actual defeat. 


amendment which Mr. PakNett sprung upon the House on 
Thursday, and which virtually re-enacts the Compensa-’ 
tion for Disturbance Bill, was accepted by the Ministry. 
Nothing has been done in the direction of mitigating the 
rigour of the measure towards the landlords during the 
last seven days. Indeed, besides the concession to Mr. 
PARNELL just mentioned, the bonus conferred on lease- 
holders at the eleventh hour in Committee was an addi- 
tional and serious infringement of the landlords’ rights, 
and the refusal to recognize the cases in which landlords 
have themselves bought up the tenant-right without in- 
creasing the rent—cases which are known to exist ina 
respectable number—further demonstrated the spirit of 
the measure. 

That. spirit as it is represented in the Bill now on the 
threshold of the House of Lords is but little altered since 
its first appearance before the House of Commons. Slight 
but not unimportant alterations, removing to. some ex- 
tent the glaring onesidedness of the plan, have, indeed, 
been introduced in the first, the third, and the seventh 
clauses ; but three months’ discussion has hardly produced 
any other modifications of real value. The hostile de- 
scription of the Bill at its first appearance remains, to all 
intents and purposes, correct—that it is an attempt to 
give the tenants of Ireland a new start at the expense of 
their landlords. The provisions for this purpose are 
immensely complicated, and in many cases it is difficult 
to say how they may work. Bat, if the Bill has the effect 
which its promoters wish it to have, the description just 
given will be tolerably well made out. It is far too late 
either to discuss the abstract justice or the practical ex- 
pediency of such a proceeding ; that has been done enough 
already. There are, perhaps, a few persons who, by dint 
of constant iteration, have persuaded themselves of the truth 
of the doctrine which three or four months ago came upon 
them asa startling novelty, and which is still an unhistorical 
invention to better instructed persons—the doctrine thatthe 
Irish peasant is a disinherited victim to whom hisinheritance 
is now being restored by solemn process of law. With the 
exception of this little knot of docile partisans, one view 
of the Bill is probably entertained by its opponents and its 
supporters alike. It is a message of peace to the tenants 
of Ireland in the form of a cheque which is drawn on their 
landlords by Parliament, and which Parliament is able to 
insist that the landlords shall honour. This abnormal 
operation is regarded by some persons as a splendid act of 
justice and generosity, by others as a disagreeable and. 
perilous necessity, by others as a dubious political experi-. 
ment, by others as a great social and economical blunder, 
by others as a scandalous act of high-handed confiscation. 
Bat the simple matter of fact remains the same. 

The interest which has been felt in the question, What. 
will the Lords do with it? has been considerably abated 
by the understanding that the House of Lords will by 
no means assume an irreconcilable attitude, and that 
it is even dubious whether any very extensive attempt will. 
be made to modify the measure in that House. There 
are certain points which have been sufficiently indicated 
already, notably the exemption of English-managed estates 
and holdings where the tenant-right has been bought up, 
and the fixing of a limit to the operation of the Bill—as to. 
which something may be tried. The latest of Mr. Parnet’s. 
amendments will also probably be heard of again. To insist 
on the redemption by Government of the estates of landlords 
who wish to sell is scarcely within the province of the Upper 
House. The Peers have, moreover, been relieved of great 
part of their responsibility by the vacillating and uncertain 
conduct of the moderate Liberals in the Lower House. It is 
no part of the duty of the House of Lords to endeavour to 
balance the preponderance of a particular party in the 
Commons, and the vacillation just referred to has made 
the divisions on the Irish Land Bill almost entirely party 
matters. Among those divisions there were many in 
which the weight of the moderate Liberals might have been 
thrown against the Government quite as legitimately as 
on the occasions of the amendments of Mr. Heneace and of 
Lord Epmunp Firzmavrice. It was not so thrown, and the 
consequence is that the Bill goes up to the Peers with a 
record, broken on only two occasions, of very considerable 
majorities in its favour. It has, moreover, as has been 
repeatedly pointed out, something more in its favour than 
the nymber and the figures of the mauster-rolls on which 
the majority of Mr. GiapsTone has obediently answered 
“ present” at the demand of its chief. The dominant 


It was perhaps out of gratitude for this support that the | party, to use a homely comparison but too familiar to tho 
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ordinary householder, has acted like the worldly-wise 

man who is called in to inspect the mechanism of a 
house. There may have been nothing that required his 
services, but he speedily contrives to make them indis- 

ble. The leaky cistern or the smoky chimney 
becomes in his hands an indubitable fact, and the house- 
holder is more or less at his mercy. All practical 
politicians recognise that the rejection of the Bill by 
the House of Lords (which is indeed unlikely enough), 
or even a persistence on the part of the Peers in 
amendments directed against its spirit, would be in the 
highest degree unwise. Nothing, it is true, can be much 
more deplorable than that spirit. Mr. Guapsronn’s re- 
marks in the discussion on the Report as to absentee 
landlords are among the most remarkable that have come 
from the mouth of any English statesman during this 
century. The Prime Minister is reported to have said in 
effect that he sympathized with Mr. Parneti’s wish to 
deprive absentees of the benefit of the law, but that this 
was not the time for discussing the manner of their out- 
er: It is probable that we may therefore look forward, 
if Mr. Guapstong is spared sufficiently long, to a measure 
enjoining so many months’ residence on landlords, or 
directing, in the language of advertisements, that they 
shall devote their whole time to the duties of their 
office. Crazy folly of this kind is, of course, sufficiently 
far from Mr. Guapstone’s actual thoughts ; yet it would be 
4 peoey legitimate inference from his words, and a 
anfficiently logical extension of the principle of the Irish 
Land Bill. Yet it should not be forgotten that another 
chance speech of the Prime MinistTEr’s compromised him 
almost as far on the other side. In the discussion on Sir 
Watrer Barrretor’s amendment, he is reported to have 
stated his willingness to consider in the future proved 
cases of depreciation of a landlord’s property by the work- 
ing of the Bill. These two utterances indicate sufficiently 
well the strange region into which the Land Bill intro- 
duces English politics and politicians. Had the attitude 
of the House of Commons been different, the Peers would 
have been amply justified in barring the gate of this 
region for the present. But the House of Lords is only 
bound to help those who help themselves. Neither in 
the country nor in Parliament has any definite sign of 
resipiscence manifested itself; and the Lords will be jus- 
tified, to say nothing more, in allowing Parliament and 
country to be filled with the fruit of their own and Mr. 
Gapstone’s devices. 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


ah ase home politics of France have suddenly become 
interesting. Every one has long ceased to care how 
the existing Chamber employs itself; and until Tuesday 
no certain information was to be had as to when the 
new Chamber would be elected. At the end of last week 
a rumour suddenly got abroad that Ministers intended to 
hold the elections on the 21st of August, so that candi- 
dates and constituents were separated from the decisive 
day by less than a month. The indignation of all shades 
of the Opposition was great. They would have only four 
weeks in which to get up their case against the Ministry. 
Considering the state of habitual horror at the sins of the 
Cabinet in which the Extreme Right and the Extreme 
Loft are agreed to live, it may not seem that this is an 
insufficient interval. Upon almost any day in the year 
there is enough abuse directed against Ministers in 
reactionary and Radical journals to farnish an ample 
brief for any number of candidates. Still, a good case on 
which candidates may insist is not everything. The can- 
didates themselves must be forthcoming; and, though to 
provide them may not take long when the money is vor 
to provide the money may not be so easy. Probably 
there was never a general election in which the defeated 
party did not believe that, if it had only had a little more 
time to prepare for the contest, it would have made a very 
much better fight. On this occasion the pill was made 
still more bitter by two other considerations. The Oppo- 
sition had really been led to believe that a later day would 
be chosen, The Minister of War had announced that 
the Reserve would be called out in two divisions, the 
first between the 18th of August and the 14th of Sep- 
tember, and the second between the 4th and the 29th of 
October. Consequently the latter half of September seemed 
obviously intended for the elections; and it was a genuine 


disappointment after this to be told that the Government 
meant to hold them on the 21st of August. The second 
consideration was that August is seldom a month in which 
bo much happens, so that there was every chance that, 
if the elections were thus hurried on, there would not be 
time for any new misfortune to overtake the country and 
to supply an additional text against the Cabinet. In 
ordinary years this would not have much mattered, be- 
cause there would then have been no reason to suppose 
that the chapter of accidents was likely to contain any 
specially unpleasant reading for September. But this 
year there was good ground to hope that it might contain 
something of the kind. With the business in North Africa 
on hand everything is possible, and an election held in the 
midst either of defeat or of a call for additional troops 
might be turned to excellent account. By Tuesday the 
anxiety of the Opposition had become uncontrollable, and 
M. Ciémenceat plainly taxed the Government with their 
change of purpose. M. Ferry declined to admit that there 
had been a change of purpose. To fix the date of the elec- 
tions was the proper business of the Executive, and in 
determining to take the 21st of August the Government 
had only consulted the interests of the Republic. Unfor- 
tunately M. Ferry did not stop here. He went on in 
effect to say that the best way of consulting the interests 
of the Republic was to prevent Republicans from talking 
too much. The Government, he said, had decided that 
the electioneering period ought not to be a long one, inas- 
much as, with the present freedom of speech and writing, 
the electioneering period never came to an end. On 
this theory a Government might give notice on Saturday 
of its intention to hold the elections on the Sunday, since, 
as the electors are always in perfect readiness for the 
contest, they can consequently dispense with any special 
preparation for it. According to M. Ferry, a French 
elector should always be in a position to make his choice 
between rival candidates, even though he may have had 
no intimation that his vote would be asked for until he 
came within sight of the polling-booth. 

It is not unlikely that this speech of M. Ferry’s lost 
him several votes in the division which shortly followed. 
Even a respite of three wéeks is something when au 
election is in prospect; and, if the Deputies had been 
consulted before the Government came to a decision, most 
of them would probably have voted for the middle of 
September. M. Ferry made the question one of confidence, 
and called upon the Chamber, if it thought that it was 
dealing with a Ministry of surprises, to vote for M. 
CLEMENCEAU’s motion of censure, and to put an end to the 
situation in which the incessant attacks of the Extreme 
Left had placed the Cabinet. It was a handsome challenge, 
and it was within a very little of being handsomely taken 
up. Only 214 Deputies voted with Ministers, while 201 
voted against them. There were 73 Deputies who did 
not vote at all, and it is among these that the ill effects of 
M. Ferry’s speech must probably be looked for. If he 
had been able to assign any special reason for hurrying on 
the elections, some of them might have supported him; 
but, with perverse ingenuity, he had contrived to give the 
impression that the Government were really anxious to 
cut short the discussions of their poliey which will shortly 
begin in every constituency. 

If the Times’ Correspondent is well informed, the reason 
for hurrying on the elections is not so much that the 
Government wish to cut short discussion as that they 
wish there shall be nothing particular to discuss. Accord- 
ing to this view, the Government had not, in the first in- 
stance, any intention of holding the elections before the 
14th of September. The Circular from the Mrnisrer of 
Wak was intended to convey the meaning which M. 
CLEMENCEAU attributed to it. Several small inconveniences, 
such as the postponement of the sittings of the Depart- 
mental Councils, would have been avoided, and no colour 
would have been given to the charge of wishing to steal a 
march upon the Opposition. But, within forty-eight hours 
from the issue of General Farre’s Circular, the commander of 
the army in Algeria informed the Cabinet that, though no 
outbreak was to be expected until after August, he looked 
forward in September to a formidable insurrection which 
would require a great effort to put it down. M. Ferry 
had consequently to take his choice between hurrying on 
the elections after the Government had indirectly pledged 
themselves not to hold them before the 14th of September, 
and holding them at a time which might coincide with 
serious events in Africa. In these circumstances he pre- 
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ferred a course which would, at all events, prevent the 
new Chamber from being coloured in the very moment 
of its creation by the unpopularity consequent on the 
discovery that the African policy of the Government had 
proved more costly and troublesome than they had painted 
it. Whether this is a correct account of M. Ferry’s 
motives it is impossible to say. The Times’ Corre- 
spondent says that he has his information from a 
source of authority, and the probabilities certainly point to 
the existence of some powerful reason for anticipating the 
date of the elections. The constitucncies will not be 
particularly pleased with a Minister who declares that he 
does not wish to give them too long an interval in which 
to study his merits. The more eager a man is to induce 
another to pronounce in his favour, the more careful he 
commonly is to avoid all appearance of wishing to hurry 
the decision. If M. Ferry has to be fitted with a motive 
for substituting the 21st of August for the 14th of 
September, the motive suggested by the Times’ Corre- 
spondent is certainly plausible. ‘The fact that it has 
such weight with M. Ferry suggests, however, a curious 
reflection. When Tunis was occupied, it was said that the 
Government wished to do something striking abroad in 
order to go to the country in the odour of popularity. In 
that case the desire of the French people for aggrandize- 
ment abroad must be exceedingly short-lived. What was 
intended to please them in May is treated as certain to 
annoy them in September. Otherwise the Government 
would not see in the possible coincidence between a fresh 
African expedition and the elections a source of Parlia- 
mentary danger which must be averted at any cost. 


THE ARMY. 
npaE Extraordinary Gazette of Tuesday is a new Bap- 


tismal Register for the British army. In it the regi- 
ments of the line are called for the first time by their local | 


names, while half the officers receive a new personal title. 
Retirements, promotions, and a strange terminology com- 
bine to make the Gazette memorable. The names of 
generals whose connexion with the service thus becomes 
historical necessarily filla large space. In one sense, at 
all events, the English army has long been the best- 
generalled army in Europe. It is certainly an advantage 
that the list of generals should bear some relation to, the 
list from which selection would be made for service in the 
field. The objections to compulsory retirement only apply 
to the other eud of the scale, and even there they have as 
yet hardly come into force. At the dignified, if not 
venerable, age to which the retired generals have attained, 
they must themselves have a half suspicion that younger 
men may be more useful in a campaign. Bat a man who 
has to leave the army at forty may fairly feel that, though 
he is too old to look out for a new career, he is at his best 
as regards the career which is being taken from him. It 
is inevitable that a measure of this kind when it comes to 
be fully applied should give occasion to many heartburn- 
ings. The best thing that can be urged in its defence is 
that, as it must be exceedingly unpleasant to the SECRETARY 
of State to have to introduce compulsory retirement, it 
must be assumed that he saw no other way out of the 
difficulty which the block in promotions had created. 

Even so much as this cannot be said of the change in 
the names of the regiments. As the eye travels along the 
Gazette even the civilian is conscious of a certain shock 
when the familiar numbers which are retained for the 
household Cavalry, the Dragoons, the Hussars, and the 
Lancers, suddeuly give place to the local titles by which 
the infantry of the line will in fature be known. [If it is 
true that upon the day when the warrants came into force 
the officers of many regiments sat down to mess with 
crape upon their arms it cannot be pretended that the 
change is not very keenly disliked. That is not of course 
in itself a reason for leaving it unmade. The actual 
members of a service are often very ill-disposed to welcome 
necessary reforms. But it isa reason for not making it 
unless it was indispensable to the success of the general 
scheme of reorganization of which it forms a part, and no 
adequate evidence has been given that it was thus indis- 
pensable. The essential feature of that scheme was 
the localization of the army, the association of every 
regiment with some specific district from which its recruits 
Should be drawn and in which its depdt should be 
stationed. The value of this provision may be taken 


for granted, but the regiments appropriated to each district 
might equally well have continued to bear their old 
numbers. The substance of localization would have been 
secured; the difference would have been that the 30th 
and the 59th would have made up the East Larcashire 
regiment, and not, as is the case now, have been trans- 
formed into the East Lancashire regiment. In this way 
the past history of the army would not have been wiped 
out. Each regiment would have retained before men, as 
well as in its own consciousness, the recollections asso- 
ciated with the Peninsula, with the Crimea, or with 
India; while it would have added to this whatever ad- 
vantage there is in permanent association with particular 
districts. This has actually been done in the case of 
special titles. If the Somersetshire regiment may still 
be called Prince Albert’s Light Infantry, or the West 
Yorkshire regiment the Prince of Wales’s Own, it is hard 
to see why a similar relaxation of the rule should not 
have been permitted in cases where the regimental 
numbers were equally distinctive and at least equally 
honourable. 

On two other days within the last week military affairs 
have had their share of public attention. On Saturday 
the Lorp Mayor entertained a large number of Volunteer 
commanding officers at the Mansion Honse, and the Dake 
of CamBripGr took the opportunity to speak in very high 
terms of the behaviour of the Volunteers at Windsor, and 
to say, very justly, that his praise would not have been 
valuable now if it had not been withheld in the days when 


it was less deserved. It is quite true that “ if faults had 
been honestly, fearlessly, and frankly’ stated,” 
the Volunteers would never have arrived at the 
| position they now occapy. Indeed, if there is any charge 
| to be made against the military authoritics in connexion 
| with the Volunteers, it is rather that they were slow to 
discover how anxious the Volunteers were to be found 
fault with. The Volunteers had made a military standard 
for themselves long before the War Oifice thought it 
worth while to make a standard for them. If they had 
been contented to take advantage of all the allowances ot 
which they were offered the benefit, they would have re- 
mained at best showy inefficients. It was by insisting 
that more should be demanded of them that they by 
degrees induced the military authorities to believe that it 
might be worth while to give them what they asked. As 
Lord Ecco pointed out, the present value of the Volun- 
teers is not to be measured by the actual number 
enrolled. Now that a certain minimum of efficiency 
is exacted from every Volunteer, a man who is 
no longer able to attend drill has to leave the 
force. ‘I'he result of this is that, in the event of an inva- 
sion, we should command the services of a large number of 
men whom a very short period of training would make as 
efficient as any actual Volanteer. Lord Etcso reckons 
that there are 800,000 men forming this unrecognized 
Volanteer Reserve, which, with the numbers actually en- 
rolled, would give us close upon a million of men who 
have received the rudiments of military training, and the 
majority of whom would be willing to give their services 
for home defence. The next demand that the Volunteers 
ought to make upon the War Office has only an indirect 
reference to themselves. They cannot do much to improve 
their present qualifications unless some mode can be dis- 
covered of giving them the assistance and co-ojeration of 
cavalry and artillery. At present they possess, and to all 
appearance are likely to possess, neither. How the defi- 
ciency is to be made good we cannot pretend to say, but 
the question is one that has a genuine claim on the atten- 
tion of the Government. The Voluntecrs will not be 
raised to the full development of which they are capable 
until the defence of the country may be entirely trusted to 
them should it snddenly become desirable to send every 
available battalion of the regular army abroad. It may 
not be possible to bring the force to this pitch of perfec- 
tion, but it certainly cannot be expedient to rest content 
when we have not made a single step towards its attain- 
ment. 

On Monday the Duke of Camsrince presented their 
commissions to the Woolwich Cadets who have success- 
fully passed their examinations for the Artillery and the 
Engineers. On this occasion the Duke showed that his 
power of distributing blame was fully equal to his power 
of distributing praise. The condition of the Royal 


Military Academy seems to call, however, for something 


‘more than speech. When the Coumanper-1n-Cuizr has 
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occasion to tell the young men destined for the Scientific 
Corps that he is far from satisfied with the reports of 
their conduct; that their behaviour during the time to 
which these reports relate has been ungentlemanlike and 
unsoldicrlike ; that they cannot expect men to obey those 
who do not themselves understand obedience; and that 
discipline, if they will not yield to it of their own free 
will, must and shall be enforced—matters must have come 
to a serious pass. Nor have the Cadets made up by pro- 
ficiency for what they want in conduct. The results of 
their study leave much, the Duke says, to deplore. They 
are careless about the subjects which it is most essential 
for an officer to know, and waste such attention as it 
suits them to give upon subjects which, though they 
bring marks, are of very secondary importance from 
@ military point of view. If these uncomplimentary 
criticisms are well deserved, they reflect discredit not 
merely on the Cadets, but on the authorities who have 
the charge of them. The Governor is described in 
the newspaper reports as certifying that the conduct of 
those to whom commissions were presented had been 
marked during their stay at the Academy by the highest 
discipline and obedience to orders. Hither, therefore, the 
Duke of Camprings has been misinformed or the Governor's 
commendations have ceased to bear any meaning. As 
regards the proficiency of the Cadets, if the study of extra 
and optional subjects is found to distract them from purely 
military subjects, why are prizes given in them? If, 
again, 18,000 marks are too few to entitle a man to a 
commission when, in the same examination, another Cadet 
gets 46,000, why is the margin allowed to be so large? 
‘The minimum ought to be fixed at a point which is 
evidence of sufficient preparation—not merely of such pre- 
paration as the Duke of Camsrince describes in his speech. 
The matter is one which certainly suggests further 
explanation. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL COMPETITION. 


F all the secrets of the future, there are few which it 
more concerns Englishmen of every class to guess 
rightly than the effect of American competition on English 
agriculture. Every effort, therefore, made with any fair 
degree of intelligence and knowledge to read the riddle is 
to be welcomed, and the effort made by Mr. Brake in a 
recent pamphlet deserves serious consideration. Mr. Buake 
represents in Parliament the county of Waterford ; he is 
a landowner, and has a substantial personal interest in 
arriving at a right conclusion, and he has taken the 
‘trouble to go to the produce-growing districts of the United 
States and see on the spot what American competition 
means. The most valuable part of his production is 
that in which he shows that American competition is as 
_ yet initsinfancy. It will, he thinks, take five or six years 
to perfect the machinery by which England is to be 
inundated with American meat and American grain. 
- Produce has first to be produced, and then brought to 
market, and producers at carriers are only as yet on the 
threshold of their respective enterprises. The stock of 
cattle in American cattle-growing districts may and will 
be doubled. The owners of cattle are setting themselves 
energetically to doubling it; but a stock of cattle cannot 
be doubled in aday orayear. What is certain is that, when 
the time has elapsed which is necessary to make it a physical 
possibility that the stock of American cattle should be 
doubled, it will be doubled. Any amount of corn can be 
grown in the western districts of the United States and 
Canada ; but it is only where a railway runs that corn can 
‘be grown for any other purpose than that of feeding pigs, 
or rotting on the ground. Railways are being built, 
but they are not finished. As they go on, the land 
adjacent to the line is taken up, and brought into 
cultivation. Time is needed to build the line, to 
attract settlers, to enable the settlers to get over their 
first difficulties, and, lastly, to grow a marketable sur- 
plus. Here, again, as in the case of cattle, a process is 
going on the fruits of which are not visible as yet, but 
must show themselves before long. At the same time, 
improvements are continually going on which make pro- 
duction easier or make produce of a better quality. New 
machinery is constantly being devised to save labour, and 
such articles as bacon, which in America is relatively bad, 
because the pigs are fed carelessly, is being made better 
by more attention being given to the feeding of the ani- 


mals. Very great improvements, too, are being intro. 
duced into the carrying business. Powerful and lar 
vessels are being built expressly adapted for the reception 
of live cattle; ingenuity is busily at work to reduce the 
cost of keeping dead meat fresh; and what is at present 
the great obstacle to the importation of American dead 
meat—the defectiveness of the arrangements for treating 
and distributing it on the English side—is sure to be 
remedied. Here, again, time is necessary to direct Eng. 
lish capital and energy into a new direction; but the time 
found necessary is not likely to be very long. Mr. Buaxr’s 
estimate of five years appears to be ample; and there 
seems to be no reason for doubting that in five years’ 
time American agricultural competition will tell on Eng- 
lish cultivation with a force very much greater than that 
which it now exercises. 

There is also, we think, much justice in the observations 
which Mr. Buake makes on the objections which are 
usually made by those who try to make light of American 
competition. The cost of carriage and freight is neces. 
sarily a drawback to the American competition; but expe- 
rience shows that, in spite of carriage and freight, American 
produce can be landed here at a profit-yielding price which 
is very considerably below what the farmers of the United 
Kingdom have been in the habit of receiving, and the cost 
of carriage and freight is much more likely to go down 
than to go up. There is not the slightest prospect of 
American land becoming exhausted. The soil of the great 
Canada wheat district, a thousand miles long by three 
hundred wide, is said to be of such a nature that it 
fertilizes itself, and this very peculiar soil stretches a 
considerable distance into the United States. This 
is what Mr. Braxg states, on the authority of local 
experts; but, even if the statement is an exaggeration, 
there can be no question of American soil being exhausted 
within the period when American competition will begin 
to tell with its full force on English production; and 
there is no limit to the American territories in which 
cattle can be produced in illimitable quantities and pro- 
duced for ever. An adequate supply of labour will be 
provided by the vast stream of European, and especially 
of German, immigration ; and, although this stream may 
some day fall off, yet it happens that the stream is 
stronger than it has ever been known to be at the very 
moment when additional labour is needed to fulfil the 
prophecy that in five years’ time the full effects of 
American competition will be felt. Some day, perhaps, 
a larger portion of English land and of the capital and 
energy of English farmers will be devoted to the rearing 
of poultry and to the cultivation of vegetables. But, 
although these are very valuable adjuncts to a good 
system of general agriculture, they can never replace such 
asystem. If we lose the business of supplying our own 
population with bread and meat, we cannot make good 
the loss by developing the business of supplying the 
masses with eggs and I'rench beans. Lastly, Mr. Buake, 
as an Irish member, finds it natural to notice the sanguine 
views of those who dream that the Land Bill will enable 
the Irish farmer to compete successfully with his American 
rival. The Irish Land Bill at the very best will only 
enable the actual cultivator of twenty acres of wet poor 
land to make as much out of them as a needy ignorant 
laborious person can make out of them. The utmost 
efforts of such a man will only make him a little less of a 
struggling pauper than he has hitherto been, but can have 
no possible bearing on the general effects of American 
competition. 

When we come to Mr. Braxr’s estimate of the probable 
consequences of American competition, we feel ourselves 
on ground much less firm and sure. He tells us that he had 
studied the calculations of Mr. Atkinson, of Boston, who 
had prophesied that English rents would be wiped out 
altogether; that, on arriving in the States, he had a long 
conterence with the prophet ; and that the final result of 
the discussion, and of all his own observation, was to 
convince him that Mr. Arkinson was quite wrong—that 
things would not be half so bad for landowners like him- 
self, and that it was safe to put down the permanent 
reduction of rents at one-third. No figures are given to 
show why this point of reduction is taken rather than any 
other ; and, of all the data with which Mr. Brake could 
have provided us, these are the figures that would have 
been most interesting. Let us, however, for the moment 
assume that Mr. Brake is right. If, then, one-third is 
taken off rents, the British producer will be able to 
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compete with the American. He will sell at a fair profit 
all he can produce. He cannot produce enough for the 
needs of the English population; but, as he will sell what- 
ever he produces, all that the American competitor 
can send will be that quantity by which the English 
demand exceeds the English supply. There is no 
other great country to which he can_ send his 
surplus, for every great country besides England will 

its own agriculture by protective duties. This 
solitary opening, the supply of what one great country 
cannot produce for itself, seems a remarkably small onein 
comparison with the enormous increase of American pro- 
duction which we are told is going to take place. What 
is to become of all the cattle and corn which is to be pro- 
duced in America? It will be confessedly in excess, and 
very largely in excess, of what the American population 
needs for its own consumption. It will also be enormously 
in excess of anything that England will take on Mr. 
BLakKE’s supposition that, if they get a third of the rent 
taken off, English farmers will produce as much as they 
do now, and sell it at a profit, while the rest of the Old 
World will decline to take it unless the local harvest 
happens to be so deficient that import duties can be paid 
and yet a profit be left to the importer. It seems obvious 
that, if Mr. Bake is right, the Americans are going into 
over-production on a gigantic and ruinous scale. Even if 
Mr. ATKINSON were right in his gloomy prophecies, and 
English rent disappeared, the English farmer, if allowed to 
cultivate the land, would still produce as much as he does 
now, and the opening for American produce would not be 
increased. There would still be nothing to supply except 
what is represented by the margin between English pro- 
duction and English consumption, and this is really a mere 
fleabite as compared with what the Americans propose to 
produce. There are, no doubt, many other things to be 
taken into account; but, as Mr. Brake puts his case, it 
would appear that, when his five years are up, the 
American producer would be quite as much in danger of 
ruin as either the English farmer or the English landlord. 


THE UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION, 


nose who have watched with a mixture of perplexity 
and disappointment the action of the University 
Commissions instituted five years ago amid such sanguine 
expectations, will probably acquiesce gladly enough in the 
measure which Lord Spencer bas brought into the House 
of Lords. The powers of the Commissions expire this 
year ; and it is proposed to transfer them to that Committee 
of the Privy Council which, according to the original 
lan, was to serve as a tribunal of reference after the 
mmissions had terminated their labours. Those labours 
have unfortunately resulted in some cases in suggestions 
which are almost equally disapproved by the most oppo- 
site parties in either University. The proposed Com- 
mittee, composed as it will be almost exclusively of high 
official personages, is likely to exercise a much soberer 
judgment, and to be a much less convenient tool in the 
nds of crotcheteers. The Chancellors of the two Uni- 
versities, the President of the Council, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and other persons of the same standing may be 
fairly trusted to decide questions of reform much more in 
accordance with common sense and the general needs of 
the University and the country than in accordance with 
the views of this or that advocate of ingenious schemes for 
the redistribution of fands and studies. 


METHODISM. 


[! may be doubted whether many Anglican prelates or clergy- 
men, or for that matter Wesleyan ministers either, would 
amg to endorse the assurance proffered the other day by 
Bishop Ryle to the President of the Wesleyan Conference, that 
their respective communions are simply “ different regiments ” in 
® same gen army of “the Church of Christ in England.” 
But there can be no doubt that the large proportions Methodism 
assumed in England and America make it a phenomenon of 
considerable importance, and fully suffice to explain the elaborate 
isquisition on its history and organization which occupies the first 
lace in the Edinburgh Review for July. The writer computes the 
lish Methodists at five millions and the Americans at fourteen 
millions, while he rates their ecclesiastical property in Great 
Britain at eleven and in America at eighteen millions steiling. 
Whitaker’s Almanac for 1881 gives 14,500,000 as the total figure 


of “‘ Methodists of all descriptions throughout the English-speake 
ing world.” Possibly the truth may lie somewhere between the 
two, but even if the lowest computation be adopted, it is suffi~ 
ciently large. It should be remarked, however, that five sects or 
schisms have broken off from the parent stock, and besides the 
Wesleyans or Methodists proper, with whom alone the Edinburgh 
writer concerns himself, we have the New Connexion formed 
in 1797; Primitive Methodists in 1810, who, according | to 
Whitaker, number in this country nearly half as many ad- 
herents as the original body; Bible Christians founded in 
1815 ; United Methodist Free Churches, who separated in 1834— 
demanding, like the New Connexion, larger powers for the 
laity—and who come next in number to the Primitive Methodists, 
having about a third as many members; lastly, the Wesleyan 
Reform Union, who seceded from the Free Churches in 1849, but 
have only some 7,000 members and 18 ministers in Great Britain. 
There is scarcely a shade of doctrinal difference between these 
various communities, their dispute with the main body of Wes- 
leyans and with each other turning on points of ecclesiastical 
discipline, to which reference will be made presently. With the 
broad facts of John Wesley’s career and the circumstances which 
led to his gradual alienation from the English Church and very 
unwilling creation of an independent sect, which has proved in 
the sequel far the largest and most influential, though not the 
bitterest, of her rivals—we will not say of her foes—the reader 
may be presumed to be familiar. The Wesleyans indeed profess 
themselves “ the friends of all, the enemies of none,” and we have 
heard of a worthy Methodist elder assuring his Vicar that they are 
“the pillars of the Church”; but the claim can hardly be admitted, 
even in the restricted sense applied to the churchmanship of Lord 
Eldon, for they not only never enter the church themselves, but 
have not discharged the office of external buttresses with any very 
marked success. The famous passage where Macaulay suggests how 
a wiser policy in the ecclesiastical rulers of the last century might 
have made John Wesley to the Church of England what Ignatius 
Loyola was to the Church of Rome, has been read with a smile 
or a sigh by many successors, both of his and of theirs, 
in our own day; but it is too late now to repair a fatal 
mistake. Whether anything can still be done to arrest its 
further consequences is another matter. The first step, at all 
events, towards any such undertaking must be to gain clear appre- 
ciation ofthe facts, And there can be no doubt that Methodism 
differs widely both in its origin and its characteristic features from 
the ordinary forms of Dissent, though it may be questioned whether 
the spread of Liberationist principles has not tended of late years 
to obliterate or modify the difference. Wesley himself was so far 
from having any quarrel with the doctrine or discipline of the 
Church of England, as such, that to the last he considered it far 
the nearest approach to Apostolic Christianity in the world; he 
strictly forbade his preachers to hold services during the hours of 
worship at the parish church, or to presume in any case to 
administer sacraments; and it was only under pressure of what 
he believed to be necessity, and after the Bishop of London 
(Lowth) had refused to act, that he at length essayed in union 
with two other Anglican clergymen to ordain a Methodist 
“ bishop” for America, where an episcopal form of government is 
still retained among his followers. It was the spectacle of the 
 soul-damning clergymen” of his day which troubled him; and 
Methodism arose, not, like other sects, to reform an erroneous 
system of ecclesiastical polity, but to promote personal holi- 
ness. 


The line of demarcation between Dissent and Methodism has been well 
defined from the beginning. Methodism sprang from a sense of personal 
guilt before God; Dissent arose from the conviction that Episcopacy was 
wrong. The quarrel of the former was with irreligion, of the latter with 
prelacy. Dissent discussed theories of Church government as though the 
salvation of the world depended upon the adoption of some particular 
scheme. Methodists declared that their prime purpose was “to reform the 
nation, more particularly the Church, and to spread Scriptural holiness 
over the land.” ‘ Dissenters,” said Wesley, ‘“‘ begin everywhere with show- 
ing their hearers how fallen the Church and ministers are ; we begin every- 
where with showing our hearers how fallen they are themselves.” Dissent 
magnified the congregation and made it honourable ; Methodism originated 
the “ United Societies” which were to have close connexion with one 
another, and always to actin unison. Dissent boldly separated from the 
Church ; the Methodist leaders declared that they “obeyed the bishops in 
all things indifferent, and observed the canons as far as they could with a 
safe conscience.” Their separation was gradual; it continued through 
many years, it was accompanied with fond regrets, and it has tinged, 
though with gradually fading tints, the intercourse of the Church and 
Methodism. 

It is quite consistent with the origin and practical purpose of 
the movement that, as the Reviewer says, Methodism should be 
“built upon the class meeting as its germ cell.” This meeting 
consists of some fifteen or a dozen persons, of either sex, who 
assemble weekly, under direction generally of a layman, for 
spiritual converse and instruction, and for something very like 
what is elsewhere practised under the name of confession. It is 
said to provide a powerful means for checking immorality, as well 
as for impressing the true Methodist stamp on members of the 
body, while at the same time it has—in common with the various 
Roman Catholic guilds, brotherhoods, and the like—one great in- 
direct advantage in providing an occupation and outlet for the 
religious energies of laymen, which, at the time of the Wesleyan 
movement, were very much left to run to seed in the Church of 
England. It is also, like Catholic confession, part of the prescribed 
preparation for Communion. And, inasmuch as “in Methodism 
finance is always allied with religion”—for John Wesley had a 
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shrewd talent for the exigencies of government—the weekly con-— 


tributions collected at these class meetings form the principal sup- 
port of the ministry. But the class meeting is also part of a wider 
scheme of spiritual organization, or, as some would say, spiritual 

tism. Not only is every member watched carefully by the 

of his class, but once a quarter the regular minister comes 
to inspect both class and leader, when tickets are given to approved 
members, while peccant members are censured, and may, after 
appealing to a regularly graduated series of courts, be finally ex- 
communicated, the sentence being always reserved to the ministry. 
There is a division of “circuits”—roughly corresponding to 
dioceses—each under its own “ superintendent,” who controls 
the ordained and lay preachers within his district. Another 
Methodist institution — less important, however, than the 
class meeting—is the “love feast,” or ayape, which Wesley in- 
troduced as a revival of primitive practice, and another 
is the “ watch-night,” professedly modelled on the vigils of the 
early Church. No such ancient precedent can be claimed for 
“the renewal of the Covenant,” which takes place on the first 
Sunday of the year, though it bears some analogy to the renewal 
of baptismal vows usual at the close of a modern Roman Catholic 
mission. It may be observed in passing that the buildings used 
for Methodist worship, at first of the very plainest, not to say 
ugliest, construction, are now apt to be as ecclesiastical as an 
architect chosen after open competition can make them, and 
indeed a very little modification, as the reviewer observes, would 
render many of them “perfect for the celebration of the most 
advanced ritual.” The services conducted in them fall into two 
distinct types, liturgical and non-liturgical, the former following 
very closely the order of the English Prayer-Book, only that the 
minister is forbidden to wear any distinctive dress, not even 
“ gowns or bands.” We have heard reports, however, of functions 
in some of the larger Wesleyan chapels on solemn occasions, where 
the Anglican service, or something indistinguishable from it to a 
casual observer, was chanted by surpliced choristers. A Wesleyan 


writer says there are some of his coreligionists “‘ whose passionate | 


love for the Liturgy can find no fainter expression than this; ‘ I 
find no fault in it at all”” The Wesleyan hymn-book has become 
less of a distiuctive badge since hymnology has been so largely 
introduced into the services of the English Church ; but it had 
inter alia a directly doctrinal import, as may be seen from the 
following couplet, omitted, it seems, at the last revision :— 


The Unitarian fiend expe’, 
and chase his doctrine back to hell. 


And now it is time to say something of the crucial question of 
the organization of the Methodist ministry, which in spite of all dis- 
claimers of “the notion of a succession of bishops conveying by 
digital contact from age to age the whole volume of divine grace ”— 
& sneer perhaps prompted by the consciousness that the succession 
had been deliberately brokea—must be allowed to be framed on a 
strictly “‘sacerdotal” principle. In Wesley's time, as we have 
seon, his preachers were interdicted from performing any 
eacramental acts, but with the definite separation trom the Church 
which at once followed on his death this prohibition necessarily 
fell through. There js still, however, a distinction preserved of 
clerical and “ local” preachera, the latter being mere laymen and 
restricted to lay functions. Women, like “ Dinah Morris,” were 
at one time to be found among the lay preachers, but this innova- 
tion provohed severe censure, and was soon suppressed by authority. 
The preacher of a funeral sermon had already signiticantly re- 
marked that “ Balaam was converted by the braying of an ass, 
Peter by the crowing of a cock, and our lamented brother by the 
preaching of a woman.” All appointments of preachers are 
in the hands of the Conference, uot of the lay Trustees of 
Chapels, who did indeed long cuntest the exclusive claims of 
the clerical hierarchy, but were gradually and completely de- 
feated, so carefully had the deeds been drawn under Wesley's 

. In 1835 @ case came on appeal before Lord Lyndhurst, 
as Lord Chancellor, which settled the legal bearings of the ques- 
tion in favour of the ministry, who did not hesitate thereupon to 
recognize his lordship as ‘‘1n his official capacity a minister of 
God tor good.” We have said already that chapels are grouped 
into “circuits” under their respective “ superintendents ’—in 
America he has the title of “ bishop ”—but all these circuits are 
under the supreme control of the Conference, which is “ heir to 
Wesley's spiritual despotism and irresponsible power.” For 
eighty years a war was waged to procure the admission of the lay 
element—as it has come to be called in our day—into Conference, 
but in vain; “ Wesleyanism stood firm by its bolted doors.” An 
attempt was once made to starve the Conference into submission, 
and 100,000 members seceded, but it did not yield. It is true 
that in 1877 a mixed or representative Conference, comprising 
equal numbers of ministers and laymen, 240 of each order, was 
established for purely temporal matters, but “the Legal Confer- 
ence,” of 100 ministers, established by Wesley himself, which is alone 
suffered to deal with spiritual matters, and whose confirmation is re- 
quired for the temporal acts of the representative Conference, re- 
mains intact. And thus “the keys are still in the hands of the 
ministers ; like Thomas 4 Becket, they will only permit clerics to 
try clerics, and to admit into the church and expel from it.” It 
must certainly be allowed that this “ nondescript presbytery,” which 
disclaims all “succession by digital touch,” manages to “ write its 
priest very large.” The Conieience distinctly asserts that it is 
com of “ ministers and pustors empowered not only to preach 
the , but to administer the Sacraments of our holy a 


and charged with all the responsibilities of the Christian pasto- 
rate.” Nor is this a mere empty profession, but the assertion of a 
right which is jealously maintained. When challenged to admit 
lay delegates, the Conference summarily refused to entertain “any 
proposal which would go to transfer, altogether or in part, the re- 
sponsibility of the sentence in disciplinary cases from the pastorate 
to the lay officers. To adopt such a course of procedure would 
be to give up a priuciple which, in the judgment of the Conference, 
is essentially inherent in the pastoral oltice.” The extremest 
“sacerdotalist’’ could not say much more, And not only is it 
maintained that “ our Lord le!t the keys—the general government 
of the Church, and special binding and loosing of its members—to 
the Church itself, as represented by the men whom the Spirit 
would raise up to represent its authority "—namely, the ministers, 
but both the Conference and its district Committees claim the 
“ undoubted right” of what is called “ friendly examination,” but 
which would ordinarily be termed inquisitorial investigation into 
“the moral, Christian, or ministerial conduct of the preachers,” even 
though no formal or regular accusation has been preferred against 
them. The following account of the proceedings of Congress 
will be read with interest, perhaps with envy, by some who may 
regret the more limited powers of the assembly with which it is 
here contrasted : — 

The Wesleyan Conference meets annually in some large and generally 
antique chapel, the doors of which are jealously guarded. No layman, no 
representative of the public press, no unaccredited minister can enter; but 
the Conference will, through its official “ minutes” and — privileged 
ministers, furnish such accounts of its proceedings as it thinks fit to the 
public. The floor of the chapel is cecupied by non-cfficial members, the 
galleries are the haunt of very young ministers, and a platform supports 
the president, ex-presidents, secretaries, and a few officials. ‘The atmo- 
sphere of the assembly is unique. The business is transacted with the 
precision of a merchant’s office under the religious sanctions of a synod. 
Accounts of moneys paid and received are examined, while pastoral 
addresses to various foreign conferences are read, and priestly benedictions 
roll over the chinking of the coins on the money-changers’ tables. A 
Church congress talks in hopes that some grains of wheat may be fanned 
from the chaff ; the Wesleyan Conference talks that it may legislate. Con- 
vocation debates with a haunting and irritating remembrance of past 
power; the Wesleyan Conference argues and decides with an increasing 
confidence in the acclamations that will meet its decisions. Representatives 
find their way into the Methodist assembly from afiiliated and derived com- 
munities in France, Canada, the United States, and Australia, and the 
preacher from an obscure country circuit, seeing them in the flesh, grows 
proud of a community on which the sun never sets. In the ordinary course 
of things, the subjects of debate are mere matters of routine, and only 
interest the Connexion ; but occasionally matters of more general import- 
ance are discussed—such as an eirenicon from a zealous Churchman, which 
is sure to awaken the old controversies; the attitude of the Wesleyan 
denomination towards education; or the imperilling of the unity of the 
ministry by the over-ardent action of some ecclesiastico-political preacher 
who contends that his absorption in the Wesleyan system does not 
militate against his taking part in some momentous quesiion of a national 
character. 

We have not left ourselves much room to speak in detail of the 
social, political, or theological aspects of Methodism. The two 
last are no doubt partly dependent on the first. If there be any 
force in the taunt sometimes aimed at recent conversions to Rome, 
that “ there are plenty of Scotch duchesses, but no English grocers,” 
the precise opposite holds good of the triumphs of Methodism. 
It has never attracted the upper classes, and it retained no para- 
mount influence over the poor. “ The prosperous mechanic, the 
well-to-do tradesman, the manufacturer, for one or two genera- 
tions, are its chief supporters.” It has ever been what Mr. Arnold 
would call a Philistine religion. It has not, indeed, as we have 
already intimated, coalesced with the general line of political 
Dissent. At one period a leading Wesleyan was expelled for 
joining the Liberation Society of his day, but no such sentence 
would have any chance of passing now. In the educational con- 
test of ten years ago the Wesleyans were somewhat divided, but 
they generally acquiesced in the compromise proffered by Mr. 
Forster, which was really far more favourable to Dissent than to the 
Church, for the alternative of Bible teaching in Board schools, 
without any “denominational formulas”—which they do not 
we or value—gave them all they wanted. The raison d’étre of 

ethodism, as the reviewer justly observes, does not lie in 
its tenets, but in its peculiar organization and adaptation 
to practical ends. It has a tolerably marked and somewhat 
narrow type of theology, but no Confession of Faith. Dr. Pope 
insists that it is materially, if not formally, bound by the three 
Catholic Creeds and the Articles of the Church of England, but 
he adds that this assertion “ must be taken broadly,” as the Con- 
nexion has never made itself responsible for any of these formu- 
laries. He more summarily defines Methodist doctrine as “ what 
ia generally termed Arminian,” and as laying great stress on per- 
sonal assurance. And his statement altogether applies only to 
the Methodists proper and not to the minor offshoots from the parent 
stem. But within these limits it istrue enough that a remarkable 
unity of doctrine has been preserved among the ministers, and that 
any semblance of heterodoxy or novelty among them would be 
steadily repressed. It is said that a mere suspicion of his leaning 
to the theory of evolution has debarred the only one of them who ever 
achieved the least scientific distinction from the Fernley lecture- 
ship, a kind of Methodist “ Bampton.” And the rigid constitution 
of the sect secures to it a far more effective control over diver- 
sities of teaching than can be found in the more lax and tolerant 
rule of the Anglican Church, And hence among the English middle 
classes it is a strong bulwark of Protestant orthodoxy, as opposed 
to Broad Church tendencies on the one hand or “ Romanizing” 
on the other. How long it will continue to hold its own against 
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the opposite assaults of the Zeitgeist, secular and religious, is a 

tion more easily asked than answered. As yet four quarterlies 
and some 150 periodicals attest the literary energies of Methodiam 
in its various branches throughout the world. 


A KISS FOR A BLOW. 


YS igen monopoly of all excellence which is well known to belong 
to the present Ministry and their partisans could hardly have 
been better shown than by the dinner which the City Liberal Club 
ve on Wednesday night to Mr. Goschen. Their possession of the 
heathen virtues of courage and justice has been sutfliciently vindi- 
cated by the Transvaal arrangement and the Irish Land Bill, In- 
tellect is an inheritance of the Radical rather than the Liberal 
rty, which is disputed only by those who have no intellect to 
st of. But the specially Ubristian excellences of humility and 
forgiveness of injuries have not hitherto been displayed in any 
striking measure by Mr. Bradlaugh’s friends. An opportunity pre- 
sented itselfin Mr. Goschen’s return, and it was promptly embraced. 
The City Liberal Club invited Mr. Goschen to dinner, and did not 
cancel the invitation, despite the notoriously bad conduct of the 
est. Set free from the bondage of dinners and tennis at Constan- 
tinople, Mr. Goschen has apparently taken pleasure in treading on 
the most cherished corns of his Radical friends ever since his return. 
He described their home policy at Ripon in terms which might 
grace the mouth of the most rabid Tory. Ile entirely ignored the 
occasion which presented itself on Monday of protesting against a 
policy of blood-guiltiness and asserting the immeasurable moral 
supremacy of the man who yields to kicks what he has refused to 
yield to argument. Worse than all this, he actually on Tuesday 
voted against Mr. Gladstone, and rubbed shoulders in the division 
\obby with atrocious abettors of /infdme—which is suggested to 
modern Radicals as a very convenient and summary expression 
for everything that Mr. Gladstone does not happen to like. Even 
Sir William Harcourt had to confess at the dinner itself that the 
last place in which Mr. Goschen’s friends could hope to meet him 
was the division lobby of the Ilouse of Commons. He has since the 
binquet been lectured more in sorrow than in anger by the Daily 
News for his deficiency in moral sympathy and his false conception of 
national honour—his deficiency, that is to say, in sympathy with 
the designs of Irish tenants on the pockets of their landlords, and 
his invincible blindness in failing to appreciate the decoration of 
the Boot. But the City Liberal Club, though they knew all this 
but too well, forgave it. They gave Mr. Goschen his dinner, and 
the speakers availed themselves of the occasion to compliment each 
other in a more literally liberal fashion than we remember to have 
noticed in the speeches of any similar entertainment. The method 
of proceeding was, indeed, borrowed from that of the celebrated 
Irish regiment which solved the difficulties of existence by means 
of a periected circle of accommodation bills. Sir John Lubbock 
praised Lord Granville (but this was a bye, for Lord Granville 
was unfortunately absent) ; then the business began, and he praised 
Mr. Goschen. Mr. Goschen, in turn, praised Sir John Lubbock. Sir 
William Harcourt praised everybody. Mr. Grant Duff praised 
Sir Charles Dilke, and Sir Charles Dilke praised Mr. Grant Duff. 
“Every fellow likes a hand,” as a great authority has it, and on 
this occasion every fellow certainly got it. 

On Mr. Goschen’s own speech there is little to say. His reasons 
fpr dissembling his love of the Liberal party were given with as 
much frankness as became the occasion. ‘That occasion, as has 
been pointed out, was rather a melancholy one. It must have 
occurred to everybody, ‘ Where is the Duke of Argyll?” A 
banquet to the Duke of Png seems to be a necessary corollary or 
sequel to the banquet to Mr. Goschen, Enthusiastic Liberals 
themselves tell us that Mr. Goschen is their ablest man in the 
House of Commons, putting Mr. Gladstone out of the question, and 
that the Duke of Argyll is their ablest man in the House of Lords. 
If this be so (and it would be impertinent for the outsider who 

wretends to no knowledge of party secrets to gainsay it), their case 
as certainly hard. However, fortunately Mr. Goschen still has his 
Continental and Constantinopolitan experiences to talk about, and 
he described with much facetiousness the state of Turkey. When 
he remarked that Abeddin Pasha had said to him “ You find 
Ireland a trouble; in Asia Minor we have fifteen Irelands,” the 
City Liberals laughed consumedly. Possibly a patriotic Turk 
might find it a little hard to appreciate the joke, and might be 
disposed to add to Mr. Goschen’s list of “ plague of Albanians,” 
“plague of Armenians,” “ plague of locusts,” &c., the item plague 
of ambassadors, as @ not inconsiderable article in the catalogue of 
Turkey’s ills. However, of a man who is having a dinner given 
to him, especially under such 7 peculiar circumstances, too 
much must not expected. tr. Goschen was not ridicu- 
lous, and for a person in a very difficult situation that is 
always a great deal, The interlude of Mr. Samuel Morley, 
with his friend who had just been giving his own view of 
the Irish Land Bill to several Irishmen in order to pre- 
vent them hearing a one-sided account of the matter, and his 
happy oblivion of Mr. Bradlaugh for the moment in his anxiety 
about bankruptcy and water, let in the Home Secretary, who waa 
the star of the night. We use the expression not in the least 
ironically, for, putting the guest out of thequestion, Sir William Har- 
<ourt was certainly surrounded by very minores ignes. Mr. Brown- 
ing has spoken of “my star that dartles the red and the blue.” Sir 
William Harcourt was equal to this variety of chromatic effort. 


After trying his powers on Sir John Lubbock, he proceeded to 
eulogize Mr. Gladstone in a strain of the most exalied eloquence. 
“In the malaria which oppresses the marshes of mediocrity,” it 
appears the Home Secretary thinks “there is something that 
refreshes the spirit in the contemplation of the high landscape 
and lofty outlines of these elevated minds.” From a careful 
study of reports, it: seems that some ill-conditioned person— 
an official in Sir William's own line, Mr. Nupkins, of Ipswich, 
had experience of a similar one—mistook the malaria of the 
marshes of mediocrity for a joke, and laughed at it as such. 
Tho mistake was to the last degree excusable. But it would 
fullow—and the consequence is too horrible to be pursued 
much further—that, if it was a joke, Sir William was poking 
fun at the moral outline of his revered chief. As this is evidently 
impoasible—especially in the face of the City Liberal Club, ele- 
vated, in Sir William’s own words, if only with wine, and 
ready to take the most terrible vengeance on a profaner of the 
shrine—it can only be supposed that the Home Secretary, who 
used to possess a sense of humour, has immolated it at that 
identical sacellum. The same conclusion may be inferred from 
other passages of this remarkable oration. “He was good 
enough,” said Sir William, speaking of the guest of the even- 
ing, “ to inaugurate me in public life upon a platform at 
the Cannon Street Hotel.” The particulars of this outrage, it 
will be seen, are given with a precision very creditable to 
the head of the judicial and legal departments of the Exe- 
cutive. It was on a platform at the Cannon Street Hotel that 
Sir William was inaugurated. “Is it,” said Major Pendennis— 
“is it done in public—the plucking?” The inauguration was 
evidently done in public, though we are not informed what the 
flight of birds was which Mr. Goschen consulted or what they 
said about the future Home Secretary. Considering all things, it 
would seem that it was rather Sir William Harcourt’s place to 
consult the omens about Mr. Goschen. It is a melancholy tale 
they would have had to tell. For it was in this very speech that 
the bitter cry already aliuded to broke from Sir William. “ We 
should be very happy to meet him in the lobby.” But that is 
exactly where his quondam friends do not meet Mr. Goschen. 
“He has more wit than to be there.” To persons of superticial 
and limited understanding it seems that in the fact there are in- 
cluded numerous minor facts upon which the City Liberals would 
do well to meditate. 

After the Home Secretary, the lesser people naturally had 
their turn. Mr. Grant Duff is able to declare on his honour and’ 
conscience that in all the six Parliaments in which he has sat 
there has never been such a collection of able Liberals as in this 
one. Nor was the new Governor of Madras content to rely on the 
eafe argument of the Yorkshireman who contended that, as York~ 
shire was the biggest county cf England, it was necessarily the 


best. The present Liberal majority being bigger than any in’ 


which Mr. Grant Duff has served, it ought obviously to contain 
more able men as well as more—but it is unnecessary to continue 
the sentence. Mr. Grant Dutf’s assertion, however, is positive. 
But he was good enough to take notice of the fact that this ability has 
been remarkably little en évidence—so remarkably little, indeed, 
that if Mr. Grant Duff did not vouch for it, it might possibly be 
doubted by the careful student of debates. The reason is, that the 
able persons have “sat with a patience and self-abnegation which 
were remarkable.” It is obvious that if you do nothing but sit 
with patience and self-abnegation (we should have gone further 
than Mr. Grant Duff, and said that the Liberal majority had also 
voted with a patience and self-abnegation which were more re- 
markable stili) you cavnot display any shining personal merits. 
There was one person whose merits, however, were in evidence, 
and that was Sir Charles Dilke. It is only a pity that Mr. Grant 
Duff did not continue to expatiate a little on the merits of the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. A detailed panegyric on 
them would have been decidedly interesting. The intrepidity 
with which Sir Charles Dilke intervened just at the right moment 
in the Candahar debate, and announced intentions on the part of 
the Czar of which, as has since been shown, that monarch 
was totally guiltless, would have been a capital subject for a glow- 
ing passage. lis ignorance of the very existence of Herr 
Most, who was well known to most students of foreign politics 
asa leader of the Socialist party in Germany, would have been a 
capital illustration of the “‘great knowledge” which Mr. Grant 
Duff attributed to him. Of the “consummate Parliamentary 
tact” simultaneously attributed, it is doubtful whether the 
Candahar manceuvre just referred to, or the admirable explanation 
in reference to communications with Meshed which has since 
been achieved, would have been the most crucial instance. A 
statesman who is able to explain that, when he said that Her 
Majesty's Government had no means of communicating tele- 
graphically with a certain place, he meant that their agent at that 
place was a Persian gentleman, ought to go far. The astonishment 
of those who read or heard Sir Charles Dilke’s first answer, mindful 
of the many private despatches from Meshed which they had them- 
selves seen, was, no doubt, quieted by the Under Secretary's reply 
to Mr. Stanhope in the most complete manner; and it is probably 
from their number that the warmest acknowledgments of his Parlia- 
mentary tact would come. It is true that but a year or two ago 
examples of tact of a similar nature would have met with the 
severest reprehension from the speakers at Wednesday's banquet. 
But we have changed all that, and the great conscience of the 
nation is at rest. 

There is unhappily no means of knowing what Mr. Goschen felt 
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when he was accused of inaugurating Sir William Harcourt, or 
while Mr. Grant Duff and Sir Charles Dilke were exchanging 
amcebcean strains of mutual admiration and esteem. These things 
are not reported. Perhaps he sighed for the cigarettes and lawn 
tennis of Vonstantinople, perhaps for the blue posters and orange 
rosettes of Ripon. At the precise passage of Sir William 
Harcourt’s speech which related to the lobby it might be possible 
to formulate his thoughts. But the formula would be of so fami- 
liar, not to say vulgar, a nature that we shall not attempt to defile 
the paper with it. 


MR. PALEY ON ENGLISH POETRY. 


R. PALEY has given evidence of a singular, if not unique, 
literary taste in his prose translations of the Greek classics, 
especially of Pindar and A‘schylus. Many a time have his some- 
pa prosaic versions of famous passages lightened the labour of 
study and brought a smile to the lips of the fatigued student. It 
is Mr. Paley who made Prometheus, speaking like an Alpine 
Club man, “ keep a miserable watch on the topmost rocks of this 
crevasse.” He, too, made the Chorus in the Supplices wish that 
the Herald “had perished, with your imperious insolence, and 
your peg-fastened ship besides.” Several such examples of his 
taste led us to expect edification from Mr. Paley’s essay on the 
latest school of English poetry, which is printed as a preface to a 
selection from the poetry of Lord Braye (George Bell and Sons), 
By the latest school of English poetry we expected Mr. Paley to 
mean the followers of Mr. Rossetti, or Mr. Swinburne, or Mr. 
Morris, or even M. Théodore de Banville. But Mr. Paley’s 
“latest school” ge mainly to consist of Mr. Tennyson, Mr. 
Longfellow, and Mr. Browning, three writers who scarcely seem 
to sew to the same “school” at all, and who might 
safely disclaim any connexion with the manner and method of 
Mr. Swinburne or Mr. Rossetti. On the whole, Mr. Paley dislikes 
his latest school very much. With Mr. Tennyson especially he 
seems to have no sympathy at all. Though he carefully ‘“ hedges,” 
and disclaims any idea of being disrespectful, it is plain enough 
that he suspects Mr. Tennyson of being intentionally obscure, the 
public of buying Mr. Tennyson’s poems for the purpose of seeming 
* intellectual,” and the reviewers of praising these works because 
they don’t like to be out of the fashion. Now we have no intention 
of posing as defenders of Mr. Tennyson. There are certainly pas- 
sages in In Memoriam which are deficient in clearness of expres- 
sion. They are “unclear,” as Mr. Paley says, and few can see 
their meaning at a glance. But we imagine that very few people 
are like Mr. Paley, who often cannot see the meaning at all. 

Mr. Paley is a severe critic. In Scott, who is certainly clear 
enough, he finds scarcely anything higher than “ an accomplished 
versifier, alike happy in his rape ay of natural scenery and in 
the narration of stirring events.” Mr. Paley might as well describe 
the “cooker” who “edited” the Homeric poems, or the genius 
who constructed them (he appears to hold both theories at once), 
as “an accomplished versilier, alike happy in his descriptions of 
natural scenery and in the narration of stirring events.” These 
merits, combined with Scott's and Homer's power of drawing 
character and of suggesting reflection, will seem, to more lenient 
critics, to deserve praise greater than can be assigned either to 
“ cookers,” “ editors,” or “ accomplished versifiers.” 

Mr. Paley finds in Wordsworth the founder of “a new school, 
not always very lucid in expression, yet full of the Soe thought.” 
His judgment of Lord Byron is interesting, especially when we 
compare it with the recently published criticism of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. “Certainly, Lord Byron has every claim to be taken as 
the representative of the highest class of English poets for clear 
thought aud expression, harmony of numbers, intensity of pathos, 
the high polish of his language, and, withal, that perfect natural- 
ness which is as far as possible removed from pedantry, affectation, 
quaintness, mysticism, and from those commonplaces, or even 
vulgarisms, which we not seldom see thinly disguised under the 
veil of uncommon diction.” Compare Mr. Aruold on ‘“ the 
sloyenliness and tunelessness of much of Byron's productions” ; on 
his style, “often so slipshod, slovenly, infelicitous”; on “ his 
most crying faults as a man, his vulgarity, his affectation,” which 
are “akin to the faults of commonness, of want of art, in his 
workmanship as a poet.” What Mr, Paley quotes as “ exquisite 
verses indeed,” Mr, Arnold speaks of as “a famous passage be- 
ginning 

He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 
with those trailing relatives, that crying grammatical solecism, 
that inextricable anacolouthon!” Now, “exquisite” as Mr. 
Paley finds these lines of Byron's, we venture to think that, if 
Mr. Tennyson had written them, he would with great difficulty 
discover their meaning. It is certainly more obscure than most 
of the obscurest passages of In Memoriam. First we have “ He 
who hath bent him o’er the dead.” Then we have eighteen lines, 
in which we vainly look for some more information about him 
who hath bent him o’er the dead. Then, at length, we learn that 
the person spoken of “still might doubt the tyrant’s power.” 
The anacolouthon is all but inextricable, and this chosen specimen 
is quite inconsistent with Byron's boasted clearness. {t is as 
“unclear” as it can be. Yet here Mr. Paley tinds exquisite art. “The 
frequent alliterations, like the vis vivida venti of the older Latin 
pvets, cannot be the result of mere chance, and, if not, they show 
® study and finish which is marvellous. Thus we have Day of 


Death, Marked the Mild Angelic Air, Rapture of Repose, Tender 
Traits,” and so forth. These are tender traits, indeed. But Mr. 
Paley, if he thinks of it, must allow that the latest school of 
English poetry can alliterate with quite as much “study and 
finish” as Byron. What study and finish, for example, in 


Thy skin changes country and colour, 
And shrivels or swells to a snake’s. 

Let it brighten and bloat and grow duller, 
We know it, the flames and the flakes, 

Red brands on it smitten and bitten, 
Round skies where a star is a stain, 

And the leaves with thy litanies written, 
Our Lady of Pain. 


Here, we may say, like Mr. Paley, here in the lines of one of the 
latest school of English poetry the frequent alliterations cannot 
be the result of mere chance, and, if not, they show a study and 
finish which is marvellous. Thus we have Country and Colour, 
Shrivels or Swells to a Snake, Brightens and Bloats, Flames and 
Flakes, Skies where a Star is a Stain, and here we have no trailing 
relatives and inextricable anaconda like anacolouthon. If allitera- 
tion be a mark of study and finish, the latest school of English 
poetry can give Byron thirty and a bisque. 
As a strong contrast to the new poets whom Mr. Paley cannot. 

understand, he selects this lovely passage :— 

See my lips tremble and my eyeballs roll, 

Suck my last breath, and catch my flying soul. 
What an invitation! Then Mr. Paley turns for “true melody” 
to the Pastorals of Pope :— 

I know thee, Love, on foreign mountains bred, 

Wolves gave thee suck, and savage tigers fed, 

Thou wert from Etna’s burning entrails torn, 

Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born. 
“ Beautiful,” says Mr. Paley, “as is the original of this passage in. 
Theocritus, the art of the imitator has perhaps even improved om 
it.” We venture to say that this is a crucial example of Mr. 
Paley’s taste. That fine additional tc :ch about Love being born. 
in Etna’s “ burning entrails,” 

Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born, 


is precisely an example of the forced and puerile manner of Pope's. 
boyhood, and might be selected as a typical instance of the way 
in which the classics ought not to be imitated. 

In his numerous writings on the Homeric question, Mr. Paley 
has advanced, as a proof that an early written Iliad is inconceiv-, 
able, the fact that the readers of Macmullan’s Magazine are unable 
to decipher archaic Greek writing. These marks, these characters. 
in the early inscriptions, are clumsy and difficult—this is part of 
his argument—and therefore could not have been employed in a 
long written composition. To this it has been replied that cha- 
racters much more clumsy and difficult are, in point of fact, used 
in long written compositions. But Mr. Paley is apt to make his 
own limitations of knowledge the standard of the intelligible. If 
he finds a character difficult, the people to whom it was familiar 
must have found it no less perplexing. This mode of reasoning 


he carries into his discussion of poetry. He takes such a passage - 


as this:— 
Likewise the imaginative woe 
That loved to handle spiritual strife 
Ditiused the shock through all my life, 
But in the present broke the blow. 
“ What possible meaning to an ordinary reader can verses 


like the following convey ? ” he asks. We do not pretend to be ex- 
traordinary readers, but the meaning is perfectly clear to what De 
Quincey’s brother called “the most excruciatingly feeble mind.” 
The poet means that his habit of reflecting on metaphysical topics, 
like the immortality of the soul, occupied his mind at the time of 
his loss, and thus partly deadened the blow, while his grief, asso~ 
ciating itself with his habit of speculation, became “ diffused 
through all his life” and a part of his existence. A “woe” that 
“handles strife” is a clumsy expression, but not particularly ob- 
scure. But Mr. Paley determines that because he finds it difficult 
to understand Mr. Tennyson, therefore “ most probably the real 
object of the author's in composing thousands of verses of this 
unclear kind was deliberately not to present to the reader any 
obvious sense, but to set him, as it were, a-thinking, so that he 
should satisfy himself by thought, and from the very effort and 
difficulty he experienced in attaining to it, that some very profound 
truth lies at the bottom of words which only require to be rightl 
interpreted in order to convey it.” Here we find Mr. Paley 
prose much more difficult than the Laureate’s verse. But it is 
evident that he is, as usual, raising his own intellectual limitations 
into a universal standard. And this process leads him to very 
cynical results. For here, he says in effect, is a poet pretending 
to be vastly sorry for the death of his friend. But, in reality, 
this poet is only like Bunthorne in Patience. He is only setting 
himself deliberately to write obscure and imposing nonsense, that 
the public may say, 
If this young man can understand things 
That are certainly not clear enough to me, 
Why what an uncommonly deep young man 
This deep young man must be. 

Mr. Paley seems satisfied with this critical theory of the origin of 
In Memoriam, Then why is Jn Memoriam a poem so widely 
read, and by many persons regarded almost as a sacred treasure of 
consoling music? Mr. Paley’s theory of that, too, is a little 
cynical. “ Shall we say,” he observes, speaking in general of the 
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which he cannot understand—“ shall we say that very many 
‘who have no real heartfelt love for poetry like to be thought 
clever, and so prefer sentiments which lie a little way or a long 
way below the gurface?” Then he asks, with real and touchin 
exity, “How can Love be the ‘strong son of God’?” An 
admits that, as he passed through life asking this question, 
_ 4 More than once I have received a reply not very far removed 
from the retort, ‘You must be very stupid.’” And, if Mr. Paley 
cannot understand that love may be strong to harm, as the shep- 
“herd knew who was thrown a fall "Epwros in’ dpyadéw, or strong 
to save, he certainly must be credited with no remarkable clear- 
ness of critical vision. 

To be brief, Mr. Paley may assure himself that Mr. Tennyson 
is read, not because of his faults, but in spite of them; not 
because his expression is occasionally confused, nor because people 
4‘ like to be thought intellectual,” but because his verse is full of 
beauty and charm, which Mr, Paley is unfortunate enough to be 
incapable of appreciating. He may content himself with ad- 


See my lips tremble and my eyelids roll, 
Suck my last breath and catch my flying soul. 
There is plenty of like that, plenty of poetry for all 
evill not want eulogy if it bears on its title-page a well-known 
name. Bad grammar and bombast will please at least one critic, 
if recommended by names like those of Byron and Pope. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT BEDFORD. 


AX Archeological Congress used to differ, if not ostensibly yet 
really, from an ordinary antiquarian meeting at home in the 
fact, tacitly but effectually acknowledged, that the gathering was 
intended to unite picnics and science. Naturally these picnics 
were sometimes of a very elaborate character. You ‘did not sit 
with a plate on your knee and your tumbler in your pocket. One 
noble president actually roofed over the great hall of a castle un- 
roofed by Cromwell, and another carpeted a cloister which had not 
boasted of even a 2 pte since the days of Oromwell’s great- 
grand-uncle, and all to give archzologists a single feast. No doubt 
‘ such meetings, in fine weather, were extremely pleasant, except 
for people who looked upon them as waste of time, and considered 
the feasts an obtaining of hospitality under false pretences, We 
cannot toanswer for other Societies, but a spirit of austerity 
has crept over the Royal Institute. During the last annual meeting 
ome members even complained that, while their minds were being 
informed, their bodies sutfered extremities of hunger; and it was 
credibly reported that the managers of excursions recommended 
the votaries of ancient lore to carry biscuits with their note-books, 
as luncheon might be hurried or even omitted, and nothing would 
be provided but the bare necessaries of life. A new resolution was 
even framed and promulgated by the Council, in which it was 
laid down as con to the rules of the Society to accept any 
hospitality but that offered on opening days by corporations or 
presidents at the'chief place of meeting. And if we glance at the 
very full programme of the proceedings for the Bedtord Congress 
-mow being held, we shall see that this stern regulation is very 
strictly enforced. If Mr. Hartshorne does not find a serious 
diminution in the attendance of that section of the Society’s su 
porters who used to be looked upon to pay the expenses by the 
number of their temporary tickets, he must be congratulated on 
the result of his policy. Good work is being done, and will 
be done, even though only ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour is allowed for the midday rest and refreshment. To 
take a single day from the present programme, we find 
that the Institute proposes on Monday next to leave Bed- 
ford at ten for Elstow Ohurch and Moot Hall, arriving at 
@ quarter-past ; thence at eleven for Houghton Conquest Church, 
arriving at halfspast, and leaving again at noon for a twent 
minutes’ drive to the-ruins, and thence to Ampthill, which will 
be reached in time for luncheon at the inn at half-past one, an 
hour only being allowed for delay, during which refreshment must 
be combined with the sights of the place. At half-past two a 
Start is to be made for the drive to Cainhoe Castle ; and the re- 
turn, by Wrest Park to Bedford, will non | the remainder of 
the afternoon. This is by no means the hardest day’s work 
papped out, and the evening concludes with a meeting in the 
ord Rooms, the headquarters of the Institute. Several of the 
previous days have been equally laborious. As an example we 
may select Wednesday, when the Dunstable excursion took place. 
A more pleasant day, both as to weather and as to sights, 
than Wednesday it would be difficult to imagine. It was 
aot too hot. There was no dust and only one shower. Great 
clouds swept in shadows across the brown bare Chilterns, bringing 
out the features of the landscape as they passed. The view from 
‘the heights between Eddlesborough and Dunstable was especially 
fine ; the great “borough,” with the square-towered church on its 
summit, appearing now brilliantly lighted against a deep blue 
background, stretching away to a horizon of hedgerows, and now 
dark and frowning against an endless view of smiling cornfields 
and sunny pastures. But the archzologists were not allowed at 
Eddlesborough or elsewhere to waste time in admiring the beauties 
of nature. A mere enumeration of the places visited will show 
that nothing but careful organization and an unflinching but good- 
‘humoured desputism enable Mr. Hartshorne to conduct his party 


safely to Luton to catch a train in time for dinner and “ sections ” 
at Bedford. Arriving at Leighton Beaudesert, or “ Buzzard,” soon 
after ten, ess 6 inspected the church, which forms so conspicuous 
an object with its tall spire from the London and North-Western 
line. Here the fine sedilia in the choir, the noble proportions 
of the whole building within, and the delicate “entasis” of 
the central spire without, having, with some quaint tablets 
and epitaphs, been duly admired, the party started for a 
long drive up hill and down dale to Stewkley, which lies nearl 
due north from Leighton, across the border of Buckinghamshire. It 
is rare to see a church so wholly Norman as that of Stewkley, 
with its vaulted chancel, its flat-reofed nave, its plastered walls, 
and the many features which induce Mr. Hartshorne in his Notes 
to compare it with Iffley, both being churches given to Kenil- 
worth Priory in 1170, From Stewkley over the hills to Wing 
was half an hour's aga drive through a densely popu- 
lated district of straw-plaiters, living, in great part, in half- 
timbered houses of remarkable beauty. Wing has, in many re- 
spects, the most interesting church in Buckinghamshire. <A 
considerable part of it presents a good example of an ordinary 
Perpendicular parish church; but the chancel, which rises by 
several steps, is, at first sight, a semicircular apse. On examina- 
tion, however, particularly of the exterior, it proves to be poly- 
gonal, and of a type anterior to what we generally reckon as 
orman. Even the nave, in its foundations at least, is of simi- 

larly early work; and, though “ we have here none of the usually 
acknowledged distinctive Anglo-Saxon features,” yet, from the 
character of the nave piers, the rude style of the crypt on which 
the chancel is elevated, and other points too numerous to mention 
in a summary notice, it is plain that, old as the chancel is, a still 
older church stood here—a church so old that one competent 
authority does not hesitate to ascribe it to the time of Alfred, the 
chancel being assigned to Canute. Be this as it may, Wing 
Church, apart from the interesting monuments it contains, might 
well have delayed the party all y is instead of three-quarters of 
an hour. These monuments are chiefly of the Dormer family, 
from whom their heir, Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Chester- 
field, derived his second name. There are two sumptuous tombs 
in the chancel, of the best type of the Elizabethan renascence, and 
one in the north aisle which, for well-contrasted simplicity and 
ornament, and a certain dignity and what artists term “ largeness,” 
is a wonderful work to bear such a date as 1552. The archzxolo- 
gists paid perhaps undue attention to a little brass dated 1648, in 
the south aisle, which commemorates an obscure worthy as 
follows: 

Honest old Thomas Cotes that sometime was 

Porter at Ascott Hall, hath now (alas) 

Left his key, lodg, fyre, friends, and all to have 

A roome in Heaven. This is that good man’s grave. 

Reader, prepare for thine, for none can tell 

But that you two may meete to-night. Farewell. 


From Wing, after a lovely drive, first past numerous barrows on 
an open down, and then by roads which skirted the park of the 
palatial Mentmore, the party arrived at Eddlesborough, where a 
plain luncheon was served in an inn parlour, long and low. The 
church, chiefly remarkable for its situation, and an ancient barn, 
seemingly of endless length, occupied the party for half an hour, 
during which a heavy shower fell; and then the archzologists 
descended to Eaton Bray, where the church, although in a semi- 
ruinous condition, and actually under a og is of the highest 
interest as a complete example of the Early English period. The 
beautiful capitals of the columns in the nave, and the curious and 
rare arrangement in the side aisle of “strainers and counter- 
strainers”; the beautiful, but simple, old stone reredos, which 
still exists in the Lady Chapel; and, above all, the magnificent 
ironwork of the south door, so like the work of the local artist 
John of Leighton, whose chef-d’euvre is in Westminster Abbey— 
all these things, and many more, were seen and duly admired ; 
and then, crossing an elevated ridge of the chalk hills, the party 
reached Dunstable. 

Here a somewhat longer delay was arranged for on account 
of the importance of the place in history, and because the 
architectural remains of the famous priory church are so re- 
markable and so little visited. Founded by Henry I. towards 
the end of his reign, the priory—locally, of course, called the 
Abbey—presents a very perfect example of the best period of 
the Norman style, without the crudeness of the earlier or the 
excessive ornament of the later examples. Mr. Hartshorne, 
in his excellent Notes, expresses his opinion that the Church of 
Dunstable dates before 1150 but after 1131, the date of the 
charter. As originally constructed, it seems to have been cruci- 
form. The nave, which is all that remains, has undergone ex- 
tensive reparation at the hands of Mr. Somers Clarke, who has 
contrived to prop up and strengthen a falling building without 
the sacrifice of its appearance of antiquity. The monuments, 
some of which are very curious, have been left in their places, 
and even the pulpit cloth, “‘ given by two sisters, named Carte 
and Ashton,” in 1730, has been carefully preserved, “a good 
example of a bad style.” The same faults of construction or, 
perhaps, of material which rendered Mr. Clarke's reparation 
necessary, seem to have existed from the first. This is appa- 
rent from the view of the west front as we approach it 
from the town. A tower is attached to the north-west angle,’ 
and a similar tower stood at the opposite side, with a kind of 
screen between them. Both towers fell down in 1221, accord< 
ing to the Chronicle of Dunstable, one upon the Prior's hall,; 
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crushing the ter of it; “altera vero cecidit super eccle- 
siam et ciees in “ cecidit conquassavit.” The squashed 
place, to translate literally, was probably the north aisle, from 
which traces of Norman work are almost absent. There are 
many other notices in the Chronicle of the buildings, their fall and 
reparation. The Totternhoe stone employed seems to have been 
chiefly responsible for these accidents. At present the western 
front, though by no means large, forms one of the most picturesque 
groups of the kind in England. Britton and Brayley noticed this 
as early as the beginning of the present century. ‘The west front, 
they say, “ has been considered as ‘ one of our great national curi- 
osities, from its singular intermixture of circular and pointed 
arches, and the curious maaner in which its ornaments are 
arranged.” The Royal founder gave the manor to the Priory, and 

rhaps on this account part of the church belonged to the parish. 
Ko this fact the preservation of the nave may be attributed. The 
last prior was Gervase Markham, who had taken an active part 
with Cranmer against Katharine of Arragon. Here, in thé Lady 
Chapel, the sentence of divorce was pronounced by the Archbishop 
in 1533; and at the dissolution the complaisant Prior had his 
reward in a pension of sixty pounds a ng for life. The usual 
disagreements between the town and the lord of the manor, of 
which we hear so mach at Bury St. Edmunds and St. Albans, 
were not less frequent here, and on one occasion the whole unfor- 
tunate population of overtaxed burgesses threatened to desert in a 
body and build themselves another town without the borders of 
the Prior’s estate. This was in 1229; but shortly a compromise 
was arranged, through the intervention of the Archdeacon of 
Bedford, and the Prior renounced his rights to tollage in consider- 
ation of a large sum of money. There was, besides the church, a 
fragment of the conventual buildings to be seen. It is situated at 
some distance, abutting upon the street, the intervening space, now 
a garden, having been covered by the Prior's house and other 
domestic features common to such monasteries. The surviving 
fragment consists of a low groined hall of five bays, over which a 
modern house has been built. To this circumstance it owes its 
preservation. It can never have formed a very important part of 
the Priory, having probably been the Aoepitium, and the tradition 
is certainly wrong which asserts that the body of Queen Eleanor 
rested in it on the way to Westminster. The church would, of 
course, be selected for the purpose, though the procession may have 
passed through this building on its way. From Dunstable Church 
to the railway station is but a step, and so ended a memorable day 
in the annals of the Institute. ' 


BRIGANDS. 


DD; JOHNSON’S definition of a brigand as “a robber, one 
that belongs toa band of robbers,” scarcely covers the whole 
of the ground according to the modern conception. The term 
brigand is now restricted to those who capture persons of pre- 


sumed wealth and influence and hold them to ransom. The prac- 


' tice is a very ancient one, and has not always been regarded with 
the aversion with which it inspires most people in the present 


: day ; indeed, it was looked upon in fofmer times as rather an 


honourable profession than otherwise, and was an especially 
favourite one with kings, feudal lords, and knights-errant in the 
middle ages. The captivity of our own King Richard in Austria 
cost him so heavy a ransom that, as Davies on Ireland tells us, he 
was thereby “ hindered to pursue” the conquest of that country, 
which probably saved him a great deal of trouble. The Turko- 
mans are perhaps the most incorrigible brigands in existence, for 
with them man-stealing is not merely the vocation of a few bolder 
spirits, it is the national industry of the race. But Greeks, ‘lurks, 


‘ Spaniards, and Italians produce the most systematic and well- 


to pay they have previously convinced themselves. 


-too Arcadian in the 


organized bands, the members of which, instead of “ fooling 
around” after stray travellers, or making raids into neighbouring 
districts, make things all comfortable in their own neighbourhood, 
and content themselves with an occasional captive, of whose ability 
The Greek 
brigands enjoy exceptional advantages. They generally work on or 
near the frontiers, so that the Greek and the ‘l'urkish Governments 
can mutually and with virtuous indignation repudiate responsi- 
tility in their acts; at the same time they are always on good 
terms at or near headquarters in both countries; for the pet 
nationality and the pet abomination of the Liberal party both pos- 
sess people in their service who are more than suspected of bear- 
“ing “an itching palm,” and neither Athens nor Constantinople is 
int of official simplicity and honesty. It 
~may be an exaggeration to suggest, as M. Edmond About does in 
his inimitable tot des Montagnes, that joint-stock companies are 
formed for “exploiting” the brigand capabilities of the country, with 
agents and directors amongst the higher classes in the capital ; but 
it is certain that the brigands receive both information and aid from 
thence, and are able at times to make excellent coups. The case 
of Colonel Synge is fresh in our readers’ memory ; and the manner 
-in which bis capture and the negutiations for his release were 
effected is highly creditable to all concerned. 

Great tact and judgment are required both in effecting a raid or 
~capture, and in arranging for payment of the ransum. The brigands 
-should by no means be too hasty in forwarding ears, noses, or other 

portions of their captives, even when the inevitable bargaining 
~about terms drags rather slowly on. ‘They should also remember 
sthat a deceased captive is worth absolutely nothing at all, and 


that shooting or hanging is only to be used as a last resort. On 
the other hand, the friends of the captive must neither be unduly 
anxious to come to terms, nor too dilatory in making an offer; 
and, above all, they must be very careful to keep the military and 
civil authorities from interfering in the matter. Neglect of these 
simple precautions often leads to deplorable results for both sides. 
The terrible massacre of an English and an Italian Secretary of 
Legation, and of two English gentlemen besides, by the band of 
brigands headed by the brothers Arvanitaki was a case in point. 
The brigands had received notice of the intended arrival of a 
party of Cook’s tourists on the field of Marathon at a cer- 
tain day, but fate threw the party from the Legation into their 
handsinstead. Lord Muncaster, one of the captives, was allowed 
to depart, in order to arrange for payment of the ransom, but owing 
to the bungling of the Greek authorities, and notably of a Colonel 
Theagenes, the soldiers followed the brigands, who at once stopped 
and shot Mr. Herbert and Mr. Lloyd, while Mr. Vyner and Count 
Boy] were taken on to Skimetri, and put to death. The soldiers, 
becoming infuriated, attacked the brigands, killing six, and taki 
two alive. Most of the rest were afterwards caught, tried, an 
executed at Athens, on which occasion so much popular feeling 
was exhibited, that the severed heads of the criminals were seized 
by the mob, and kicked about the market-place. The greatest in- 
dignation was expressed by the English Government, not only at 
the political corruption which made the brigandage possible, bus 
at the blundering manner in which the affair had been conducted 
by the Greek authorities, which had led to such tragic results. 
The brigand trade is very brisk just now. On June 23 a Greek 
captain, owner of a brig anchored off Mount Olympus, went on 
shore about a mile from a landing-place where there is a guard of 
soldiers, and was carried off by a band of brigands. They ask 
2,000/, as ransom, which we are incidentally told he cannot pay. 
A Turkish official was also captured some fifteen miles higher up the 
Gulf, and no news has been heard of him since. An Englishman in 
Spain, Mr. Lester, who was also taken prisoner, was more fortu- 
nate, for being left alone for a short time he actually gnawed his 
bonds asunder, and made good his escape. 

But, even when all is satisfactorily settled, the brigands have by 
no means so much the best of it as might besupposed. According 
to the old plan, when a British subject was captured, his friends 
paid the money, or, if they had not the means, the Home Govern- 
ment advanced it for them, and the bill was sent into the Greek 
or Turkish Government as the case might be. This again was 
cheerily paid; and the little outlay was recovered irom the 
district in which the outrage took place. Ileré there seems. 
to be some injustice. Some people have a theory that, if 
the inhabitants of a district choose to make it too hot to hold 
brigands, there would be no brigands there at all. Now your 
ordinary Greek, Turkish, Spanish, or Italian peasant does ret 
trouble himself about his neighbour's business, and if the said 
neighbour spends his money freely, and is a good fellow and a 
good shot into the bargain, it is obviously not to his interest to 
interfere with such a neighbour's avocations. What does it 
matter to him that the Government has had to pay some few 
thousand Jie ? So much the better for trade if it has found its way 
into his district. But when he begins to discover that the Govern- 
ment is bent upon recovering these Jie from himself, an unoflend- 
ing agriculturist, and that every coup which his gallant friend 
makes costs him personally a large sum of money, he gradually 
awakes to the fact that it is, after all, he fimselt who is 
robbed, and he makes his neighbour's life such a burden 
to him that he is glad to seek for more propitious fields of 
enterprise. Now this is hard upon the brigand who has been 
promised an amnesty and the peaceable enjoyment of his 
spoil, but finds himself hunted down by a worse foe than his 
natural ones the gendarmerie. He has obviously been unjustly 
treated, and he has no redress. That is to say, he has hitherto had 
none; but the present British Government have just promulgated 
a measure which will remove the injustice, at any rate in the case of 
any of our fellow-subjects who may come within the operations of 
the brigand industry. 

Lord Granville has this week addressed a circular to Her 
Majesty's diplomatic and consular agents abroad, informing them 
of the decision of Her Majesty's Government to make no pecuniary 
advances in future to ransom British subjects when in no public 
character in the event of their being captured by brigands. In 
this he informs all whom it may concern that the “‘I'wo recent 
cases of brigandage in European Turkey, which led to the capture 
of Colonel Synge and Mr. Suter, and their subsequent release on 
payment to the brigands of heavy ransoms advanced by Her 
Majesty's Government, have forced Her Majesty's Government to 
consider the principles which should govern their conduct in similar 
cases in future; and they have come to the conclusion that where 
British subjects are captured by brigands, when in no public cha- 
racter, but in pursuit of their own pleasure or business, no advance 
whatever for the purposes of ransom should, under any circum- 
stances, be made from the British Exchequer.” Henceforth 
“ British subjects who may be residing, or who may hereafter take 
up their abode, in any of the provinces of Turkey where brigan 
prevails, do so at their own risk, and the Government not only will 
not undertake to make pecuniary advances to ransom them from 
the hands of brigands in the event of their being captured, but 
will not take any measures to relieve them from the dangers they 
may incur from a residence in Turkish territory. It is also ex- 
pressly stated that the principle thus laid down applies to British 
subjects not only in the Uttoman Empire but in other countries. 
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This is as it should be ; the brigand now knows that he has a 
fair field and no favour so far as British subjects are concerned, 
and will, if he is wise, be careful to ascertain the nationality of his 
intended captures before proceeding to extremities, for it would be 
awkward for him if he lit upon a subject of Germany and France 
or any other Power which does “‘ undertake to relieve its subjects 
from the | dangers they may incur from residence in the Turkish 
itory. 
The additional clause which includes other countries as well as 
the Ottoman Empire in the edict, though obviously an after- 
thought, is very properly inserted. It would have been against 
the principles of the Government to sanction a kind of foreign 
bounty on Greek brigandage alone; but, by according the same 
ivilege to the marauding interests in other countries, a sort of 
trade right is extended to the latter. No doubt, also, the 
resolution was a wise one to come to from financial reasons, since 
a possible advance for the purpose of rescuing an Englishman from 
captivity or death would most likely have to appear on the Liberal 
Government's Budget, whereas the reimbursements by the foreign 
Government might very likely figure on that of their successors ; 
and we know that the frugal economy of the Liberal party is one 
of its greatest claims upon the love and admiration of the people. 
What British subjects in the Ottoman Empire and elsewhere 
will think of a Government which, recognizing the existence of 
a great danger, and having in its hands a powerful means of 
averting it, deliberately abandons them to it without hope of 
aid or redress, rather than advance a few thousand pounds, we 
do not pretend to say. 
The Consular service is sufficiently costly, but it is well 
organized, and the Consuls are for the most part efficient and ex- 
ienced men, able and willing to afford advice and protection to 
their fellow-subjects. Why they should be officially told not to 
relieve travellers and others from the dangers incident to residence 
in Turkish or other territory it is difficult to see, unless, indeed, it 
be that they are to devote.their time and attention exclusively to 
commercial interests, for which, no doubt, the wealthy manu- 
facturers will show their gratitude in the event of another general 
election. We have been accustomed to abrupt changes in our 
foreign policy, and we are 9 used to the lowering of English 
prestige, especially in the East; but to leave Englishmen at the 
mercy of marauding and murderous scoundrels, and to tell them 
that they must expect no help at all, if they are so imprudent as 
to reside or travel abroad “ for their own business or pleasure,” is 
a new departure for which, we must confess, we were not pre- 
The insertion of the passage last quoted is, of course, a 
concession to the old prejudice that ambassadorial persons are to 
be considered sacred; but we do not know how soon even this 
relic of international political a may not be swept away. 
In the meantime, let us be thankful that we have not fallen into 
the hands of brigands. 


WOLVES IN FRANCE, 


NE of the few remaining institutions of the ancien réyime is, 
in all probability, about to disappear from the soil of France. 
Ever since the establishment of the Republic there have been in- 
creasing complaints of the inefficiency with which the louvetiers 
discharge their nominal duty of extirpating the wolves, and the 
immense extension of private property has made their interference 
with the rights of individuals seem unconstitutional and in- 
tolerable. A Commission appointed by the Chamber to inquire 
into the whole question has just presented its Report, which 
either incorporates or supersedes reports presented by previous 
Commissions, and we may expect to see a law brought in in 
accordance with the recommendations it has laid down. The 
Report calculates the number of wolves actually contained 
within the French frontiers at five thousand, and the amount 
of damage inflicted by them on the farming class at no less 
than forty or fifty millions of francs per annum. These num- 
bers are not, of course, to be compared to those of the middle 
ages, or even to those of a century ago. In 1798 no less than 
6,487 wolves were killed in the twelvemonth, and a memorial 
of one Arnould du Buisson, presented in 1779, estimates the 
number of sheep annually devoured by wolves at a million at 
least, without reckoning the cows, horses, mules, asses, and goats 
which they had likewise disposed of. It must be remembered, 
however, that at present the wolves are in the main concentrated 
in a few districts, especially in Lorraine, Dauphiné, and the 
Pyrenees, so that the mischief done by them is not spread over 
the whole of France. Their ravages in both French and German 
Lorraine were very serious in the past severe winter, and the 
German authorities were obliged to lay a heavy price on their 
heads in order to abate the evil. The principle of these primes is, 
indeed, the obvious: one for dealing with the matter. It rid us of 
wolves in England; it was adopted by the revolutionary 
Government in 1793 (though its efficiency was considerably marred 
by the fact that the high sums promised were paid in depreciated 
assignats), and it will doubtless clear them out of France in the 
Course of a generation. With the adoption of this system will 
the total abolition of lowveterie, and this is an institution which 
Fas so curious a record, and one in several respects so instructive 
to the historical student, that we make no apology for going into 
the matter a little more fully. 
To begin at the beginning, when Charlemagne organized the 


Empire, he left to each “ intendant ” his preserves, with the condi- 
tion that they should appoint two Jouvetiers in each district. With 
the disappearance of the Empire these, too, disappeared, and we do 
not again meet with the institution of Jowveterie till the reign of 
Charles VI. This does not mean that it was not in existence 
again before this reign, for the ordinance of Charles VI. referring 
to it not only proves its existence, but shows that it was strong 
enough at the time to be exceedingly mischievous. The King 
wanted money for his daughter’s dowry, and by way of conci- 
liating his faithful Commons issued an edict in 1395 to put a stop 
to all commissions given for the taking and slaying of wolves. It was 
the practice of the dowvetiers to quarter themselves upon the unfor- 
tunate villagers, whose lives and property they were supposed to be 
protecting against the wolves, without going through the formality 
of paying either for the lodging or the eating and drinking of 
themselves and their numerous retainers. <A bitter complaint of 
the “Etats” in 1560 shows how ineffectual had been Charles's 
ordinance. In this curious document the forced entertainment of 
the lowvetiers is described as an intolerable grievance. The chase of 
wolves as of other animals was in fact absolutely forbidden to any 
but the nobles; Charles VI. himself issued a stringent ordinance 
to this effect in 1396, and after his reign the title of douvelier was 
regularly sold, of course only to members of the nobility—an 
arrangement which naturally did not lighten the burden, as the 
buyers took very good care to recoup themselves out of the pockets of 
the peasantry. By an ordinance of 1538 the prime to be paid to 
the /ouvetier for every wolf was fixed at two “deniers Parisis” 
for every hearth within a radius of two leagues from the spot where 
the wolf was killed. After the Twenty Years’ War the ravages 
committed by the wolves were incredibly extensive. Human 
beings, even armed men, were frequently attacked, and it was no 
uncommon sight to see a half-eaten body on a country road. 
Henry III., in 1583, without absolutely abolishing Jowveterie, 
called upon the grands maitres and their lieutenants to organize 
battues against the wolves. In 1601 he further invited the great 
proprietors to do the same on their own lands, The only conse- 
quence was a conflict of authority between Jowvetiers, grands 
maitres, and proprietors, the chief sufferers from which were of 
course not the wolves, but the country people. The lowvetiers were, 
however, still extremely unpopular, partly from their exactions for 
lodging and entertainment, partly from the high primes they de- 
manded, and partly from the arbitrary manner in which they forced 
the peasants to join them, without payment, in a battue. A decree 
of 1608 fixed the prime to be paid, and another of 1677 forbade 
them to requisition any one for a battue without the consent of 
two gentlemen, to be named by the intendant of the province. 
These interferences discouraged the louvetiers, and at the end of 
the seventeenth century several provinces had the good fortune to 
be altogether without them. Where they existed during the 
eighteenth century, there was an almost perpetual conflict 
of authority between them and the grands maitres, in which 
they were now supported, now abandoned, according as the 

‘and louvetier, a magnificent Court functionary who came into 

ing under Francis I., was in favour or otherwise with the 
King. In 1775 Louis XVI. determined to put an end to the 
conflict. He restored to the /owvetiers their monopoly of wolf- 
hunting, but at the same time abolished the system of primes, 
which had been so abused, and compensated them by the con- 
cession of several valuable immunities. The advent of the Revo- 
lution put an end to ouveterie for the time being. Every proprietor 
was allowed the right of the chase on his own land, and the 
wolves would have been speedily exterminated if the forests 
belonging to the State had not been exempted from the operation 
of the law. Wolf-hunting was further encouraged by v 
liberal primes, as much as 300 franca being offered for a she-wo 
with young, 200 francs fora male, and 100 foracub, These pay- 
ments were, however, made in depreciated assignats, and, as a 
Message of the Directory in the year 1797 very naively acknow- 
ledges, were actually worth not more 24, 16, and 8 francs 
respectively. The Message opens thus, in a passage which, while 
indicating the ravages of the wolves, is a curious example of the 
pomposity of style which characterized the most ordinary official 
documents issued by the Revolutionary Government :— 

The warfare carried on by the French Republic against the enemies who 
threaten her freedom has not been directed against the most formidable 
enemy of her dcmestic animals, the wolf, which has not only had full liberty 
to increase and multiply, but has even been driven into the interior of the 
country. The ravages committed by this animal have been such that all 
local bodies have been complaining to Government. It is not against 
sheep alone, that species whose increase it is so important to encourage, 
that the wolf wages war ; calves, foals, mules, cows, even bulls, have fallen 
victims to it; and a disastrous experience has taught us that even the 
human species, especially women and children, have become its prey, and 
= in fact their flesh, once tasted, is even preferred by the wolf to every 

er. 
The message goes on to substitute primes of 60, 40, and 20 francs, 
to be paid in cash, for the extravagant but illusory offers already 
mentioned. On one point all the real Revolutionary Goveriéuents 
were staunch—they would not permit the reintroduction of 
louveterie. Several applications to the Government from country 
gentlemen for the post of Jowvetier are on record, and to all is ap- 
pended a categorical refusal. Napoleon, however, whose object 
was to have a Court which should eclipse the glories of the old 
régime, naturally revived the institution of Jouveterie, and a decree 
was issued organizing it with great splendour and elaboration in 1805. 
It was maintained under the Restoration, and has lasted down to 
our own days in a more or less mutilated and fragmentary con- 
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dition. Of late years the lowvetier, however, has approximated 
more and more to the ordinary English fox-hunter. The object 
has been to hunt the wolves, not to exterminate them ; and it is 
whispered that by ardent sportsmen the wolves are regularly 
preserved, and that no true Jouvetier would think of killing a she- 
wolf with young. But when the institution is simply Sh up for 
the sake of. the sport and the fine uniform which the /owvetier 
have the right to wear, it is obvious that it ceases to justify its 
existence in a democratic country like France. The Commission 
urges its entire abolition, and their recommendations will doubt- 
less be carried out. 

The arrangements proposed by the Commission to take the 
place of Jouveterze may be briefly dismissed. In the first place, 
every proprietor of woods is responsible for damage done to his 
neighbours’ crops by animals coming off his land. He can, how- 
ever, “disengage his responsibility” by promising either to take 
any measures himself against wolves and boars which may be 
ordered by the local authorities, or by allowing them to enter his 
woods and conduct a battue on their own account. Both pro- 
prietors and others are to be encouraged to kill the wolves by 
primes of 150 francs for a she-wolf with young, 100 frances for a 
male, 40 franes for a cub, and 250 francs for any wolf that can be 
proved to have attacked human beings. These sums are to be 
paid by Government. In very exceptional circumstances, as when 
a wolf has been seen in the act of devastation, and it is necessary 
to Dove him at once, the village mayor can organize a battue, 
and requisition trackers if he has not a sufficient number of 
volunteers. But he must only requisition those whose land is in 
the neighbourhood of the spot where the wolf was seen, and who 
are, therefore, directly interested in its destruction, and, if the 
wolf is caught, they must be paid a day’s wages out of the prime. 
The wolves have a bad time before them, and in another genera- 
tion we shall probably hear of the last wolf killed on French soil, an 
animal which will doubtless become as traditional as the last wolf 
killed in Scotland by Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel towards the 
end of the seventeenth century has already done. 


THE FALL ON TIIE LONDON, PARIS, AND NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGES. 


_— past few weeks have witnessed a heavy fall on the Stock 
Exchanges of London, Paris, and New York. The fall has 
been less serious and less general in London than in the other two 
cities; indeed, most purely British securities—as, for example, 
Home Railways, Consols, Indian and Colonial Government 
Securities—have risen rather than fallen, the reason being, no 
doubt, that the depression here in London is rather the reflex 
action of the fall in Paris and New York than the result of purely 
London causes. But to some extent the causes of the fall are 
operating in all three cities, though they are most active in Paris 
and New York. These causes are overwrought speculation, 
political anxieties, and the approach of the holiday season. At 
the setting in of the holiday season it is usual to have a slackening 
of business, more particularly on the Stock Exchange. People 
who are about to take a holiday do not wish to go away while en- 
gagements are open which may be rendered disastrous by accidents 
over which they have no control. They usually, therefore, close 
their transactions, and the closing of bargains, in other words 
general selling, leads to a fall of prices. In the present year this 
selling has been more general and on a larger scale than usual, 
and it has begun earlier because speculators on the Stock Ex- 
change have made a great deal of money during the past twelve 
months, and, the weather being so very fine, have desired to enjoy 
themselves in foreign travel. But the mere setting-in of the 
holidays, though it would have caused a slackness of business, 
would not have brought about the fall in prices which we witness, 
were it not assisted by other and more serious causes. These, as 
we have said, are political anxieties and over-speculation. 

The great revival of prosperity in the United States has been 
attended by an extraordinary speculation. The growth of popula- 
tion and the revival of trade have made railways prosperous which 
for years before had never paid a dividend, and have enabled the 
dividend-paying lines to deelare much larger dividends than they 
had previously declared. In consequence there has been a great rise 
of prices, which to a very large extent has been fully justified. But, 
as always happens in such cases, the rise has not been confined to 
the railways and other industrial enterprises whose success at least 
partially warrants it; it has extended to lines which have never 
earned their expenses, and are not likely soon to do so, Asa 
matter of course inflated prices and the wild speculation which 
originated them created a great demand for loans and brought 
about high rates of interest. Speculators, many of whom had not 
the means, and none of whom had the intention, of paying for the 
stock they bought, were enabled to carry on their operations only 
by means of credit. Gradually, therefore, the interest charged for 
actual loans and for postponing payment for the weceeh, yrtaemnyer 
rose until it became so large as to eat away the — profit of 
the transaction. The speculators grew anxious as those high rates 
continued, and were prepared to sell should any adverse circum- 
stance occur. It was clear to them, in fact, that they could 
realize the profits they hoped for only by an  ongenas rg | com- 
bination of favourable circumstances which they could hardly 
hope for, and were unfavourable circumstances to occur, their chance 
of profit would disappear. When the holiday season approached, 


they grew still more anxious, and the declaration of the dividends 
of many of the lines has proved less satisfactory than they had anti- 
cipated. During the first three months of the year the weather had 
been exceptionally severein the North and North-West of the United 
States. Traffic had in some cases been entirely suspended for 
weeks together, and in other places was carried on only under the 
most adverse conditions, The earnings, therefore, fell off, while 
the expenses were enormously increased, and the bad weather con- 
tinued so long that the canals were able to compete with the 
railways for the carriage of grain when the floods and storms 
abated. During the second quarter of the year the traffic was 
large, the weather beautiful, and trade most prosperous. The 
earnings of the lines then grew very much, and in some districts 
of the country enormously exceeded the earnings of last year ; but, 
as we have said, in large and important districts, the expenses had 
been so great in the first three months as to eat away the larger 
part of the profits. The unsatisfactory dividends, therefore, 
acted adversely to the speculators, and their influence was ex- 

gerated by the competition which the canals carried on against 
the railways for the carriage of grain. The great trunk lines, 
which unite the Atlantic ports with Chicago and St. Louis, are 
able to charge remunerative rates for grain only by an arrange- 
ment among themselves, in accordance with which a Commis- 
sioner appointed by them fixes the rates which all the lines are 
bound to charge. During the winter, when the canals are frozen 
over, the railways have the whole trade in their hands, and the 
rates so fixed are usually well observed; but when the fine 
weather sets in and the frost disappears the competition of the 
lakes with some of the lines becomes very severe, and these 
very often, to attract traffic to themselves, agree privately 
to take grain at rates below those fixed by the Commis- 
sioner. This is what was done this year, and in consequence 
the Commissioner has had to reduce the rates from 30 cents 
per 100 Ibs, first to 25 cents and then to 20 cents—a reduc- 
tion of fully 33 per cent. It is said that some of the lines are 
now carrying at still lower figures. As soon as it became known 
that “cutting” of rates was going on, the prices of railway shares 
fell heavily, and something like a panic occurred in certain stocks, 
While the market was under the influence of these various adverse 
causes came the attempt upon the life of the President, superadding 
political anxieties, and the fall immediately became more severe, 
nor has the market yet recovered. 

In France the causes were somewhat different. There the 
speculation had been wilder and less warrantable than in New 

ork. In the United States, as we have said, there was real 
prosperity to justify high prices; whereas in France trade is not 
good, and agriculture is depressed. The country, in fact, is suffer- 
ing from phylloxera, bad harvests, and two out of four bad beet- 
root and silk crops. Yet the rise of prices there has been, if 
possible, even greater than in New York, and in consequence the 
rates charged for money upon the Stock Exchange have been 
heavier—6, 8, 10, and even 12 per cent. having become common 
rates of interest, rendering it impossible for the speculators to hope 
for a successful issue from their speculations, except under some 
marvellously favourable combination of circumstances, At last 
bankers would seem to have become alarmed at the magnitude of 
the speculation which they had so long supported, and they are 
understood to have applied pressure to compel the weaker 
speculators to close their accounts. While the market was 
thus sensitive the French Government embarked on the un- 
wise Tunisian expedition, and instantly Paris was filled with ap- 

rehensions as to what might occur. Italy was alienated, 
‘ngland was offended, and Spain made suspicious; while there 
were fears that Prince Bismarck might be at the bottom of the 
whole business, and might be preparing a trap in which to catch 
France. Prudent people began to think that it would be wise to 
close their engagements while it was yet time; and, when they 
began to sell, prices of course fell. Others grew alarmed, and 
rushed in to dispose of their stocks while they could yet get rid 
of them without ruinous losses, The mistake committed in 
withdrawing the troops from Tunis before order was established 
there increased apprehensions, and further unsettled the market. 
The uneasiness has still further been added to by the Italian Loan. 
The Messrs. Rothschild have hitherto brought out all the Italian 
Loans, and to the Messrs. Rothschild, in the first place, the Italian 
Government applied to launch their new loan. But the Messrs. 
Rothschild were aware that an Italian Loan could not possibly be 
placed in Paris while the relations between France and Italy 
were so strained as they are at present, and they recommended 
that the loan should be postponed until the autumn. The 
Italian Government, anxious to prove to the world that they 
are financially independent of France, refused; and they made 
an arrangement with a syndicate of which Messrs, Baring and 
Hambro’ are the head. But the great financial houses of Paris 
were as little willing to allow it to be proved that Italy is in- 
dependent of the Paris money market as the Italian Government 
was anxious to prove to the world that it isso; and the measures 
taken in Paris to defeat the Italian loan have still further added 
to the depression on the Stock Exchange. 

Here in London political apprehensions have had less influence 
than abroad, and speculation has not been so much overdone, 
Still, there has been over-speculation, and especially in June the 
rates charged to speculators were very heavy. But the chief cause 
of the fall here has been the fall in Paris and New York, and 
the desire of speculators to close their accounts before taking 
their holidays. In reality, the London market is firm, notwith- 
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standing appearances to the contrary. It is depressed mainly by 
the Gqraine of Paris and New Tak Were vither of these to 
recover, it would soon again become animated. The speculation 
here, though considerable, has never been really dangerous, and the 
rates charged have to a large extent been factitious. There have 
consequently been no heavy losses, except in a few instances, 
and speculators are ready to renew the speculation the instant 
it can be seen that Paris and New York are prepared to second 
them. It would seem, therefore, from what we have said, 
that the fall in prices we are now witnessing is a mere 
check in the speculative movement which has been going 
on for the past two years. The fail that has occurred has 
compelled weak speculators to sell out, and has put stocks into 
the hands of capitalists who are strong enough to hold them until 
a further rise comes, and whose interest, therefore, it is that the 
rise should come. The political apprehensions in America will 
certainly pass away. Even in the worst event a change of Govern- 
ment will introduce no serious change of policy, and things in a 
few weeks will go on just as they went before. In Paris, too, the 
political apprehensions will pass away if peace is preserved, and 
the financial difficulties would seem also to be in process of 
arrangement, The weaker speculators are being rapidly weeded 
out, and when they are gone it will be in the interest of those who 
have bought at the lower prices to see the stocks again raised, so 
as to sell with a profit. We expect, therefore, to see, as soon as 
the holiday season is over, a renewal of the speculation which has 
been going on for the past two years. The prosperity of the 
United States is too great at present to allow of any permanent 
stoppage of the speculation, and here in Europe we seem at last to 
have a fair prospect of good harvests and better trade. With these 
there will be larger profits for the railways and for all industrial 
enterprises, and with larger profits, and consequently larger 
dividends, there will be a justification for higher prices. Money, 
too, is exceedingly cheap, and promises to remain so for some 
time; and with cheap money speculation is an inevitable concomi- 
tant where credit is as good as it is at present. 


REVIEWS. 


SULLY ON ILLUSIONS.* 


i is by a somewhat liberal extension of the category of science 
that the subject taken in hand by Mr. James Sully may be 
thought entitled to admission into the “International Scientific 
Series.” From the common-sense point of view, at all events, illu- 
sion would seem to be something too abnormal for reduction to 
scientific rule, or, at beat, to fall under the domain of the alienist 
or mental pathologist, being as distinct from the philosophy of mind 
as the study of morbid anatomy or of specific bodily disease is from 
the science of physiology. So far, however, from this being an 
exact or exhaustive view of the nature or the claims of illusion, illu- 
sion is, Mr. Sully pleads, too common a phenomenon of ordinary or 
normal life to be excluded from the ken of the scientific biologist, 
still less to be handed over to those concerned with the mentally 
insane. There are few men who are not at times subject to illu- 
sion. Hardly anybody is at all times consistently sober and 
rational in his perceptions and beliefs. ‘ A momentary fatigue of 
the nerves, a little mental excitement, a relaxation of the attention 
by which we continually take our bearings with respect to the 
teal world about us, will produce just the same kind of confusion 
of reality and phantasm which we observe in the insane.” And, if 
thus illusion has its roots in ordinary mental life, the study of it 
must belong to the physiology as much as to the pathology of 
mind. Our author would even go further, and say that in the 
analysis and exploration of illusion the psychologist may be ex- 
pected to do more than the physician. If to the latter the pheno- 
mena present themselves in their highest intensity, the former has 
the advantage of familiarity with the normal intellectual process 
which all illusion simulates or caricatures. While the physician 
is naturally disposed to look at illusion mainly, if not exclusively, 
on its practical side, as a concomitant and symptom of cerebral 
disease, the psychologist feels more concerned with the mental 
antecedents of illusion and its relation to accurate and normal 
pereeption and belief. The fair conclusion is that the pheno- 
mena of illusion form a region common to the psychologist 
and the mental pathologist, and that the complete elucidation of 
= subject calls for the co-operation of investigators of either 
It is Mr. Sully’s object to work out, in the main, the psycho- 
pel branch of the subject, viewing illusions of all kinds in their 
tion to the process of just and accurate perception. Occasional 


teference has to be made to the illusions of the insane, if for no | 


other reason, because the two groups of phenomena are so similar 
and pass by such imperceptible gradations into one another that it 
is impossible to discuss wuilly apart the normal and the abnormal 
conditions of mental action. What, indeed, isthe strict definition 
of illusion? False or illusory perceptions, deceptive states of the 
senses, is the generally received reply. But much greater precision 
is obviously needed for the purposes of a scientific inquiry, and 
Mr. Sully devotes his opening chapters to an analysis and classifi- 

_* Illusions: a Psychological Study. By James Sully, Author of “ Sensa- 
= and Intuition,” “ Pessimism,” &c. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 


cation of the modes in which illusory action of the mind presents 
itself in antithesis to real knowledge. Defining it provisionally as 
any species of error which counterfeits the form of immedtate self- 
evident or intuitive knowledge, whether as sense-perception or 
otherwise, as distinct from errors of inference or misguided opinion, 
he lays down as the most obvious principle of classification the 
variety of the kinds of knowledge which each illusion simulates. 
All knowledge which has any appearance of being directly reached, 
immediate or self-evident—that is to say, of not being inferred 
from other knowledge—may be brought under four principal 
heads, internal perception or introspection of the mind’s own 
feelings, external perception, memory, and belief, in so far as belief 
simulates the form of direct knowledge, such as prevision of 
an impending event. Without placing these four forms of 
cognition on the same logical level, or saying that they are to be 
kept apart in practice—memory, for instance, running like a thread 
through every process of the mental mechanism—he claims for 
this scheme of division that it will be found to answer closely to 
actual phenomena, and to cover every variety of illusion. By some 
writers who have made a special study of abnormal sense per- 
ceptions, a fundamental distinction has been taken between 
illusion and hallucination, the former always having its starting- 

oint in some actual impression, whereas the latter has no such 

asis. Thus it is an illusion when a man under the action of 
terror takes a stump of a tree, whitened by the moon’s‘ays, for a 
ghost. It is a hallucination when an imaginative person so 
vividly pictures to himself the form of some absent friend, that for 
the moment he fancies himself actually beholding him. Illusion 
is thus a partial displacement of external fact by a fiction of the 
imagination, while hallucination is a total displacement. This 
distinction, first drawn out by Arnold (1806) and fixed by Esquirol 
in his Maladies Mentales (1838), as recorded at length by Brierre 
de Boismont in his work on Illusions, though of value in itself, is 
thought by Mr. Sully too narrow or unreal to be taken as the 
basis of classification. In the greatest number of hallucinations 
it is impossible to prove that there is no modicum of external 
agency co-operating in the production of the effect. The madman 
who —_ his internal thoughts outwards in the shape of ex- 
ternal voices may be prompted, for aught we know, by impressions, 
however faint, coming from the ear. That illusion shades off into 
hallucination by degrees which science fails to mark, has been recog- 
nized by writers on the pathology of the subject, such as Griesinger, 
Baillarger, and Wundt. The conviction is, in truth, forced upon 
us at every stage of psychological study that hard-and-fast lines 
of demarcation are utterly out of the question in dealing with 
mental phenomena. Nowhere is this conclusion more emphatically 
forced upon us than when our author takes up in detail the analysis 
of the first of his four classes of illusions—those of simple per- 
ception by the senses. There is absolutely no such thing known 
to us as a direct or primary impression of a special sense, distinct 
from repeated experimental action of that sense correlated with 
the impressions gained through other senses. The sense of distance, 
for instance, which is involved in every visual impression of an 
object—instantaneous, automatic, and unconscious, as it appears— 
is the result of innumerable complex acts of experience. To an 
infant, or to aman for the first time enabled by an operation to see, 
there is no such thing as distance. As Mr. Sully well puts it, the 
material of sensation is acted on by the mind, which embodies in 
its present attitude all the results of its past growth. A process of 
synthesis takes place, resulting in what was once termed an “image” 
in the mind, but now an “ idea,” the object seen having certain 
definite space properties, and holding a certain relation to other 
objects, and more especially to our own body in space. Next, the 
object is recognized as one of a class of things, an orange, for 
example, having certain special qualities, as a particular colour and 
taste. In the gradual process of filling up the image, there is a 
consciousness of likeness amid unlikeness, the recognition of which 
held a great and important share in the old philosophy of the 
association of ideas. As no person bathes twice in the same river, 
so it is no paradox to say, with our author, that strictly speaking 
no object ever appears exactly the same to us on two occasions. 
Apart from changes in the object itself, there are, especially in the 
case of living beings, varying effects of illumination, of position in 
relation to the eye, of distance, and so on, which may distinctly 
affect the visual impression at different times. Hence the intro- 
duction of conscious comparison and judgment, or the transition 
from common perception to individual recognition. A further 
distinction established by Dr. J. Hughlings Jackson is brought in by 
our author, marking off a passive and an active stage in the process, 
the latter being called perception proper, the former “ prepercep- 
tion,” a word employed by Mr. G. H. Lewes to denote the effect of 
previous perception, whereby an artist is enabled to see details 
where to other eyes there is a vague or confused mass, or a 
naturalist to see an animal where the ordinary eye only sees a 
form. The more frequently a similar process of perception has 
been performed in the past, the more ready will the mind be to fall 
without effort into the particular way of interpreting the impres- 
sion. Without adopting Dr. Jackson's theory of the passive stage 
answering to the action of the right hemisphere of the brain, and 
the active stage to a subsequent action of the left hemisphere, we 


“may agree with Mr. Sully in tracing in the expediting of the pre- 


reeptive process, where it has been often before performed, an 
illustration of the organic law that every function is improved by 
exercise. 

This brief psychological analysis will suffice to show the difficulty 
of classifying the sources or modes of illusion even in the sim 
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plest stage of sense perception. We cannot say that our author 
arrives at any very definite scheme of classitication, though he is 
able to mark off certain fairly definite groups. ‘There are certain 
me illusions, determined by the organism, whether from 
imits of sensibility, such as short sight, defective hearing, numb- 
ness of touch, and the like, or determined by the environment, 
as when light or sound is refracted; tricks of what is called 
natural magic, the impressions of the stereoscope, or the illusive 
imitations of solidity in light by art, being instances in point. 
Mere inattention is a common cause of passive illusion. Of active 
illusions, some are classed as voluntary, as when looking out of 
the window of a railway carriage in motion we picture at will to 
our mind the trees or telegraph posts as movinz objects, or when 
we interpret the geometrical drawings of crystals, or other bodies, 
as being in relief or recessed. Imagination shows us faces in the fire, 
animals or warring hosts in the clouds. Among involuntary causes 
may be numbered vivid expectation or pre-imagination, whereb 
the audience greatly aid the success of a conjuror’s tricks, or wor 
themselves up to realize a presence or a levitation at a Spiritualist 
séance. Our author enlivens this part of jhis subject with amus- 
ing illustrations allied to the common experience of the sight 
of food making the mouth water, that of the appearance of a 
surgical instrument producing a nascent sensation of pain, or 
knocking at a dentist’s door curing a toothache. A threatening 
gesture giving a vivid anticipation of tickling will beget the same 
effect as the tickling itself. A case is quoted from Dr. Carpenter 
of an officer who had to attend the exhuming of a coffin declaring 
he already detected the odour of decomposition, though the coffin 
when opened proved to be empty. M. Taine vouches for the fact of 
one of the most exact and lucid of modern novelists, whilst 
working up in his imagination the poisoning of one of his ficti- 
tious characters, having so vivid a gustatory sensation of arsenic 
that he was attacked by a violent fit of indigestion. We are 
reminded of the musical enthusiast in whom the scent of the 
hay-fields was so vividly conjured up by Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony as to bring on an acute attack of hay-fever. 

In such cases Mr. Sully may well find it difficult to draw the 
line between illusion and hallucination. The voices of Joan of Arc, 
Dr. Johnson hearing himself called by his mother, Malebranche 
hearing the voice of God, and Mr. Francis Galton’s interesting 
illustrations of the power uf visualizing come under this category 
of mental phenomena. <A further range brings us to the illusions 
of madness, or delirium tremens, complicated by the element of 

i The case of dreams, which is treated with much sense 
and judgment by our author, who has discussed the matter more 
fully in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, turns 
mainly upon reflex cerebral action, subject atthe same time to stimuli 
of the nervous centres, either from internal processes, such as 
those of digestion or respiration, or external influences, such as 
sound, pressure, or irritation. It may interest our more romautic 
readers to hear, on Scherer's authority, of a youth who was per- 
mitted to whisper his name into the ear of his obdurate mistress, 
with the effect that she contracted a habit of dreaming of him, 
the consequences being of the happiest kind. Not a few excellent 
ghost stories resolve themselves into the débris of dreams, as in 
the case of Spinoza’s “scurvy Brazilian,” cited by our author, with 
— illustrations, from Mr. Pollock’s recent Life of the 
philosopher. 

The same method of treatment is applied by Mr. Sully to the 
other three classes of illusion which he has distinguished as those 
of introspection, memory, and belief. ‘The first of these he would 
define roughly as an error involved in the apprehension of the 
contents ot the mind at any moment, including the confusion of 
internal and external experience aud the misreading or mal- 
observance of internal feelings. There are petty instances of self- 
deceit, such as a man’s coming to think he is enjoying himself in 
society from the effort to seem as if he did; and one more to 
the point in Garrick’s feeling himself to be a villain when he 
was acting Richard III. Of higher importance is the common 
belief in the freedom of the will, which, if we rightly under- 
stand our author's language, he himself, with a considerable set of 
our philosophic thinkers, assumes to be an illusion. People differ 
so widely in matters of taste or esthetic enjoyment that some 
must perforce be held to live under “ zsthetic illusion,” it may be 
of a deeaie kind ; and the same thing may be said of the glamour 
which such and such writers or poets cust over their readers, or 
the spell which certain aspects of nature exert upon spectators or 
tourists. To the lover of mountains there is infinite illusion in 
the beauty of Dutch levels or American prairies. And how much 
illusion must there not be in the ae enjoyment of the works 
of sundry of our Academicians whom we need not name? Tricks 
of memory are too familiar to us all in their variety and their 
mischief to raise a complaint at the length and fulness into which 
Mr. Sully has been led whilst analysing and estimating them. The 
must puzzling of such strange deceits is, perhaps, the class known 
as false mnemonic images, when, on seeing or hearing something 
for the first time, the mind has a vivid impression of having seen 
or heard the same thing before. That our dreams may, to a large 
extent, be answerable for this sense of familiarity with novel 
objects we fully agree with Mr. Sully. Impressions of fancy, or 
fragments saved from a lost past, may chance to simulate the 
form of definite memory. A man may tell a fictitious story till 
he believes it, or may be convinced he has been at such and such 
a place from vivid descriptions or graphic pictures of it. In 
illusions of belief or of the imagination, which have the whole 
future and the unseen universe before them, there is absolutely no 


limit to be sought for. Mr. Sully’s analysis of his whole sub- 
ject leaves us at the close impressed, on the one hand, with the 
ability of the writer's treatment; on the other, with the force of 
his practical conclusion that our intuitions or perceptions of 
things are more relatively than absolutely true, and that, after 
all the subtleties of speculation, the true standard of reality, ag 
opposed to illusion, is a stable consensus of general belief, 


POPULAR TALES.* 


ge collectors of popular tales are working, as M. Legrand says 
about the Greek investigators, avec une sorte d’acharnement, 
People are finding fairy stories where none were supposed to exist, 
Indeed, it is the experience of collectors that tales are often said by 
the peasants themselves to have disappeared in places where a 
little care and tact find them in quantities, M. Paul Sébillot has 
recently published two or three volumes of stories from French- 
speaking Brittany, and has given an instructive account of the best 
means of getting the people to tell their legends. An investigator 
should know the patois of the people; this at once opens their 
hearts to him. Mr, Andrews has found his knowledge of the 
Mentonese and other dialects of the Riviera iovdlastle in this 
research. School children and old or young women produce very 
curious local variants of all our familiar Northern tales; for ex- 
ample, into the story of “ Whippity Storry,” or “ Rumpelstiltzkin,” 
the Mentonese peasants introduce not one, but three, witches, with 
difficult names. The best way to make the country people open 
their wallet of folklore is for the collector to tell one or two stories 
himself. ‘This proves to the peasants that he has the same tastes 
as themselves, and they cease to be shy and to fear that 
they are being made the butts of his ‘ educated insolence.” It 
seems scarcely credible, in spite of the dull and half-starved life 
of an English labourer, that all the old English variants of popu- 
lar stories are extinct. This is a field to which collectors Bow 
turn their attention. An amusing little book, A Month among 
the Mere Irish, lately published, shows that, at least before the 
famine, the Irish rustics retained abundance of extremely humo- 
rous stories. These, too, should be sought after by persons who 
have the opportunity. 

Though there is still plenty of room for the labours of the 
collector, the time has come for a more scientific sort of work. 
It has long been plain enough that popular stories contain but a 
very limited number of incidents and situations. These are 
capable of an infinite number of combinations, like the pieces of 
coloured glass in the kaleidoscope, or the cards in a pack. Some 
student who has the leisure should make a digest of popular tales. 
The incidents should be tabulated after the manner of re Hahn’s 
tables, or of those drawn up by Mr. Alfred Nutt. Then the inci- 
dents of all known Mirchen, African, Red Indian, Hindoo, Romaic, 
Australian, and so forth, should be arranged under their proper 
heads. It would then become sufficiently manifest that all races 
possess the scattered incidents, while the combinations become 
more elaborate, interesting, and artistic in proportion to the 
degree of intelligence and fancy of the people by whom they are 
narrated. 

The two volumes of popular tales which we propose to notice 
to-day come from Southern Europe. The Roumanian Fairy Tales 
are translated, we imagine, from originals which have passed 
through the hands of the literary adapter. The anonymous trans- 
lator is not a very skilled writer, and suffers from the delusion 
that “whomsoever” is a nominative case. In spite of these 
drawbacks, the little book, which makes no scientific pretensions, 
is very readable, and will be extremely interesting to English 
children. The first story, “The Slippers of the Twelve Prin- 
cesses,” is pretty well known already in its German form. This is 
not one of the tales for which a great antiquity or worldwide 
distribution can be claimed. The chief situation is the discovery 
by a gardener’s lad of the fact that twelve princesses wear out 
their slippers by dancing all through the night with enchanted 

rinces, in a fairyland where the trees are of gold and diamonds. 
et, modern as the form of the legend is, the situation is actually 
found in the mythology of the South Sea Islands, where the 
story is told to explain the origin of dancing. In the Roumanian 
and German story the boy manages to make himself invisible, 
follows the princesses, and, as a proof that he has been with 
them, briags back from the enchanted country sprays of gold, 
silver, and diamond trees. In Mangaia it is a boy named Koro, 
who notices his father’s nocturnal disappearances, and observes 
that he brings back fresh necklaces of pandanus seeds, yellow and 
red. He lies awake one night, follows his father, imitates certain 
magical actions, and sees all the fishes of the deep come at his 
father’s call and join him in the dance. “Tinirao exultingly 
joined his merry subjects in their favourite employment of dancing 
y moonlight.” The end of the story simply is that Koro “ in- 
structed the inhabitants of Mangaia in the mysteries of veep 
In the Roumanian story, the gardener’s lad who had followed 
Pag naturally ended by marrying the prettiest of them, 
ina. The tale is prettily told, though in a literary, not a popular, 
manner, and there are some details of local manners which give it 
a certain interest. 
The second Roumanian story, “ The Ungrateful Wood-Cutter,” is 


* Roumanian Fairy Tales. London: Lewis. 1881. 
Recueil de Contes Populuires Grecs. Traduits sur les textes originaux. 
Par Emile Legrand. Paris: Leroux. 1881. 
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—— 
of the moral sort. A mysterious being, strangely named Merlin, 
eonfers magical benefits on a wood-cutter, and withdraws them 
when the man becomes insolent and ungrateful. In the “ Hefmit’s 
Foundling” we have the adventures of a baby who was brought up 
on roots and similar hard fare by an eremite. A lion protects the 
boy and furnishes him with everything he wants. ‘“ Put your 
hand in my right ear, and draw out what you will find,” says the 
lion. In the Scotch story of ‘‘ The Black Bull o’ Norroway ” the 
Jassie is instructed that she will find all the food she needs in 
the bull's right ear. The frugal Scotch animal remarks, “ Put back 

ur leavings,” a piece of thrift unknown to the Roumanian 
fon. The boy receives from the fairies a dress “ embroidered 
with the sun on the chest, the moon on the back, the morning and 
evening star on the sleeves.” This is like the robe of Xylomarie, 
or Marie 4 habit de bois, the Katey Woodencloak of Romaic 
folklore. She has three beautiful dresses, the first representing 
the heaven, with its stars; the second the fields, with their 
flowers; the last the sea, with its fishes. In the Roumanian story 
the hermit’s ward succeeds in marrying a princess whose father he 
has cured of blindness. The Roumanian Daughter of the Rose is 
a fairy girl, who dwelt within the bark of a rose-tree, a prettier 
sort of hamadryad. She gives her love to a young prince, who 
deserts her; but, as in so many tales and songs of all countries, 
recognizes her on his wedding night, discards his bride, and re- 
turns to his old love. It is an original feature in the Roumanian 
legend that the Rose Maiden makes her way to the prince in the 
disguise of a monk, In the “Twelve-Headed Griflin” the true 
hero is personated by a villanous Tzigan or Gipsy, as in the Zulu 
nursery tale a strange beast takes the place of the lost heroine. 
The hero is restored to life by a good-natured fairy bull, and the 
Tzigan is torn to pieces by two horses, one a native of the plains, 
the other of the mountains. In “ Vasilica the Brave ” there is a 
delightful fightand transformation scene. Vasilica, the hero, becomes 
a wheel of green fire, and his wicked opponent a wheel of red fire, 
which dash against each other furiously, till the wheel of red fire is 
defeated, resumes its original shape of a dragon, and falls lifeless. 
The best of all these supernatural combats for two is that fought 
between the Princess and the Magician in the Arabian Nights. 
The poor Princess died, worn out by her exertions, but Vasilica the 
Brave was more fortunate. After destroying three dragons he 
had to subdue their mother, a lady whose daughters were of un- 
usual beauty. For this purpose he took the shape of a kitten, and 
made friends with one of the girls. The she-dragon, when she 
came home, “ sniffed to right and left, and exclaimed, ‘ There's the 
smell of man’s flesh here from the other world.’” ‘This remark is 
our old friend— 

I smell the blood of an Englishman. 

The Eumenides in A®schylus “smell man’s flesh” when they 
detect the presence of Orestes. In the Namaqua legend (South 
African) about the woman who married an elephant, the elephant 
“smells the smell of man” when he enters his house, where the 
woman's brother is concealed. This incident, then, of the arrival 
of aman in the dominion of supernatural or monstrous beings, 
and of his being detected, is sutliciently ancient and widely dis- 
tributed. The Roumanian story ends very prettily. The she- 
dragon puts Vasilica, in his disguise as a kitten, to various trials, 
and in all he escapes by his natural and kitten-like demeanour. 
He thus induces the dragon’s daughter to follow him into the 
woods, and carries her off. Thus Vasilica gained a hostage from 
the she-dragov, who was obliged to leave him and his bride in 
peace, Among the other Roumanian tales are variants of “ Hop o’ 
uy Thumb ” and of “The Grateful Beasts.” 

if the RNoumanian stories are somewhat too literary in form, 
the Greek tales translated by M. Legrand have a ferocity and 
impurity of character which make them quite unfit for a nursery 
audience. They are translated from two Romaic collectioys, the 
Analectes Néo Helléniques and the Cypriaca of M. Sakellarios. 
M. Legrand himself has collected more than three hundred 
legends, which are still unpublished. His most notable stories 
deserve a few words of notice. The first is “Le Seigneur du 
Monde Souterrain.” This is the most repulsive shape of the 
“Cupid and Psyche” formula with which we have met. An old 
wood-gatherer one day evokes a mysterious negro by exclaiming, 
“Oh! Ah! Hélas.” This was the name of the negro, who 
demanded the old man’s three daughters as wives of the Lord of 
the Under World. He subjects them to tiials of the most dis- 

usting description, Only the youngest girl passes, and she 

omes the bride of the Lord of the Under World. She never 
sees him by day; by night she is thrown into a deep sleep by an 
opiate. Her sisters, like Psyche’s sisters, envy her wonderful Ae har 
Yhey advise her to throw away the soporific, to watch, and to 
turn a key in the body of her husband when he is asleep. This 
she does, and the moment the key is turned she sees all the king- 
doms of the world. Her attention is caught by an old woman 
who is washing clothes in a river. The current carries away some 
ot the clothes, the girl shrieks out to warn her and wakens her 
husband, He deserts her in anger, and she wanders, like Psyche, 
through the world. She becomes the servant of a King, the 
Queen falls in love with her, and, being rejected, accuses her, as 
Pheedra accuses Hippolytus. She is on the point of being hanged, 
when her husband, the Lord of the Under World, rides up, 
Tescues and marries her. The story is a singular example 
of the combination of incidents usually met with in ver 
erent arrangements. The story of “ Le Seigneur et ses trois 

filles,” again, is a disgustingly crude adaptation of the incidents in 
the story of Cidipus and Jucssta. “ Le Voleur par nature” is 


simply the story of the Master Thief which Herodotus was toht 
by the Egyptians. One or two new incidents are introduced ; but 
we know no popular form of the legend which comes so close to 
the version of Herodotus. “ Xylomarie,” of which we have already 
spoken, isa variant of Cinderella, and of “ Rushin Coatie,” following 
the version which makes the girl's father anxious to marry her,. 
because he has vowed to wed none but the woman who can. 
wear the clothes of his deceased wife. The peculiarity of the 
Greek, as of the Servian Mirchen, is this crudeness, this prefer- 
ence for incidents which bave been softened down in the stories of 
France, Scotland, Germany, and Scandinavia. We might not 
expect this character among descendants of the Hellenes; but it 
seems probable that a tinge of Slavonic ferocity has been introduced 
into the legends of modern Greece. 


EVELINA.* 


E should indeed be well pleased were we to learn that 

this reprint of Evelina had met with the sale that it deserves. 
The publishers have brought it out in a clear type, a convenient 
form, and at a low price; while the editor, if she has now and 
then blundered, at all events has spared neither time nor trouble. 
In her Introduction she shows that she has carefully studied her 
subject. She does not, indeed, bring to it that intimate knowledge 
of the period of which she treats which secures a writer against 
falling now and then into some bad error. Nevertheless, she 
makes far fewer mistakes than many a more pretentious author 
who claims to be an authority on all matters that concern the lite— 
rature of the last century. At times her style is not so clear as 
we could wish. In tracing the origin of the Burney family, 
for instance, she is certainly likely to leave her readers in a state 
of confusion. She has, of course, gone for her information in 
this part of her subject to Mme, d’Arblay’s Memoirs of 
Dr. Burney. In spite of the high praise that she bestows on 
“ the skill that may be observed in” that work, we shall still con- 
tinue to look upon it as the most unskilful book that was ever 
written by a practised writer. We can never consult it without 
falling into a rage, and without forgetting for a time, in our 
indignation at Mme, d’Arblay’s absence of method and her 
Frenchitied English, all that we owe to Fanny Burney. Had 
Mrs. Ellis taken the trouble to draw up a family-tree of the 
Burney family, she would have saved herself and her readers some 
trouble. It would have been well also had she — given her 
references. It is not easy to follow them, as, though she gives the 
name of the author, she generally omits the page. No small part 
of her Introduction and of her Epilogue—uas she strangely enough 
calls an addition to her Introduction which immediately precedes 
the story—is given to a defence of Miss Burney against the attacks 
of Croker. Surely Croker and his malevolence might have been 
suffered to rest forgotten. Miss erent character as uncon- 
sciously drawn by herself in her charming Diary needs no defender. 
He who after reading it could doubt the purity, the simplicity,‘and 
the uprightness of her heart will not be convinced though a second 
Macaulay should arise to fall upon a second Croker. At the same 
time, while we despise the slanders of the Tory reviewer, we must 
not pass over in silence the unjust abuse of his great Whig o 
ponent. Mrs. Ellis quotes that part of Macaulay's violent atta 
on Croker’s edition of Boswell in which he says that his readers 
have doubtless seen some of its sheets round parcels of better 
books. Great—monstrous we might well say—as were the faults 
of that famous edition, yet it had its great merits too, as has been 
more than once pointed out. In writing that its sheets were 
doubtless used for wrappers Macaulay was, we are confident, 
drawing, not on his knowledge, but his wishes. At all events, it 
was reprinted, certainly in a modified form and with its worst 
faults omitted, within four years; and it has formed the basis of 
the most popular editions down to the present time. 

Mrs. Ellis, as we have said, does not show that general and 
accurate knowledge of the literature of the latter half of last cen- 
tury which, though we scarcely ought to expect, we might still 
desire in the editor of such a work as the one before us, For in~ 
stance, using a somewhat fine term, she talks of Miss Burney’s 
peers. Among these she includes Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Chapone, and 
Mrs. Montagu. Mrs. Carter was, indeed, a woman of ability and 
learning ; but even she was not fit to hold a candle to Frances 
Burney. Mrs. Chapone was doubtless “admirable ”—at least 
every one called her so—but we do not know that she was any- 
thing else, while Mrs. Montagu was little better than a literary 
impostor. She was a grand lady, kept open house for men of 
letters, and patronized Shakspeare. e have read her essay cn 
that poet, and so we can with a good conscience treat her with 
contempt. In another Mrs. Ellis writes of Mr. (sic) 
Inchbald’s vigorous and pathetic Simple Story. Mr. Inchbald had 
been many years dead by the time the story was written. In 
warning her readers against charging Miss Burney with 
egotism, she writes, “Not you did Soame Jenyns sue 
to meet, and at seventy-eight put on a court-suit of apricot- 
coloured silk, lined with white satin, that he might lhe 
presented to you in a worthy manner; while the Thrales 
and Mrs. Montagu, the Garricks and Miss More, Mrs, Carter and 
Mrs, Chapone, rose and stood to listen to his compliments.” Now 


* Evelina; or, the History of a Young Lady’s Entrance into the World. 
By Frances Burney. With an Introduction and Notes by Annie Raine 
is, Author of “ Sylvestra,” &c, London: George Bell & Sons. 
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here wo believe: Mrs, Ellis has not only made an error in her 
- facts, but has drawn on her imagination. Mr. Soame Jenyns was 


certainly dressed in the suit that she describes, but though we 
-have carefully examined both Mme. d’Arblay’s Memoirs of Dr. 


alte 


his dress to do honour to Miss Burney. Be that as it may, 
the Garricks were not there, as poor Garrick had been lying for the 
Jast four years in Westminster Abbey. It was nearly two years, 


- moreover, since Johnson had recorded on the death of Mr. Thrale, 


“I looked for the last time upon the face that for fifteen 
had never been turned upon me but with respect 
benignity.” Mrs. Ellis may gg that by the Thrales 

f age. But in the rising of 
mot yet o . But in the rising of a girl there would have 
done. Moreover, the Thrales 
-at once brings before us not only the lively but “more flippant ” 
wife, but also the husband, who, according to Johnson, had ten 
‘times her learning, and who, if he but held up a finger in his 
family, was nek There are one or two other errors, which we 
need not notice. On the whole, Mrs. Ellis has done her of 


the work well, and we must not therefore scan too strictly her 


failures. We, at all events, ought to bear her nothing but good- 


will; for she has set us to read an old favourite once more, and she 


mn the cause that we have passed a few hours in a very 
pleasant manner. 

If anything could check the rashness of those who so confi- 
dently maintain that the works of this and that writer of our time 
must live for ever, it should surely be the fate of Evelina. What 
popularity, for instance, has George Eliot np which was not 

urney? The uncer- 

tainty of human life was not more strongly brought home to the 
dearned and pensive Roman by his survey of the ruins of re- 
nowned cities than is the uncertainty of the fame of writers 
brought home to the student of literature by the darkness which 
has upon some of the brightest names. If Miss Burney 
were to take her place by the greatness of her admirers, we 
know of no female writer of our country to whom she would 
ield. Her Diary, no doubt, is still read and still igs 
ut even the best of her tales is comparatively unknown. How 
many in any company would know what a Branghton is, and if 
Teproached with being one, would not ask with Boswell whether 
‘it was'some animal hereabouts? Yet Evelina has qualities which 
would still, we might well believe, find it a host of readers, The 
character of the heroine is charmingly drawn. It is the picture 
-of the author, not as she was, but as she might have been, had 
nature added a rare beauty to her other qualities, and made her 
romantic by reason of the mystery that was attached to her birth. 
When, leaving the gross heroines that are so common in the 
school of novelists that is now in fashion we read of Evelina, we 
-seem to pass at once into the pure air of the breezy downs from 
-an atmosphere that is tainted with the burnings of flaring chan- 
-deliers and with the breath of crowds that throng a town-house 
-on the night of a dance. The plot of the story, though it is as 
improbable as most plots are, is nevertheless ingenious and in- 
teresting. Moreover, as it is not forced into the foreground, we 
are the less struck with whatever in it there may be that 
is extravagant. There is certainly no part in which the 
story is suffered to drag, but events succeed events with a 
rapidity that must satisfy even the most eager reader. Seldom 
surely did a young lady, in six or seven months at most, secure an 
-equal number of lovers. But the great merit of Evelina lies not 
in its plot, or its love scenes, or its incidents, not even in the 
character of its heroine. It is as a picture of manners that it must 
‘claim to hold its ground. It abounds in portraits of every kind. 
Keen, indeed, must have been the eye and retentive the memory 
of the shy and quiet young woman who year after year had seen 
character after character pass before her in her father’s house, and 
in the great world outside it. As has been before pointed 
-out, she most fails,as might be expected, in those characters which 
-she had never seen in the life. Her Lord Orville is sketched from 
Sir Charles Grandison, who, in his turn, most certainly was not 
drawn from the life. It is, therefore, the copy of a copy, or at 
best the copy of a mere fanciful portrait, and is, therefore, as stiff 
as itis untrue. This ardent lover, we notice, never goes beyond 
respectfully kissing the heroine’s hand, even after his marriage with 
her had been fixed for the very next Thursday. The profligate 
baronet, as a piece of portrait-painting, is little better, perhaps, than 
the virtuouslord. But it isin the fops, above all in the fops of the 


“City, and in vulgar life that the author shows her chief power. 


Her Branghtons, her Mr. Smith, and her Mr. Lovel are admirably 
described, while Mme. Duval is, in her way, almost unsurpassed. 
The rollicking humour of the Sea Captain keeps the reader con- 
-stantly on the laugh, at the same time that it excites his astonish- 
ment at the grossness of an officer in the navy. Miss Burney, 
however, maintained that she was not guilty of exaggeration ; for, 
as Mrs. Ellis appropriately quotes in a note, she wrote in her 
Diary, “I have this to comfort me—that the more I see of sea- 
captains, the less reason I have to be ashamed of Captain Mirvan ; 
for they have all so irresistible a propensity to wanton mischief, 
to roasting beaux, and detesting old women, that I quite rejoice 
I showed the book to no one ere printed, lest I should have been 
prevailed upon to soften his character.” She had a good 
Opportunity of studying the manners of these heroes of the 
sea, for her eldest brother was a distinguished naval officer. In 
“Mme. Duval, the vulgar old woman, and in her beau, poor 
M. Du Bois, the Captain finds people admirably well fitted 


for even all his outrageous: love of wanton mischief. His tricks 
are indeed carried too far, and the reader is not sorry to loge 
sight of him for a long time. 

It is useless in the short space of a review to attempt to bri 
before the reader the liveliness of the scenes and the variety of 
characters of this story, which once was so famous, but whi 
now only lives as it were in an echo. It may be the case that a 
book which raised in the men of a hundred years ago the heartiest 
laughter, and drew from the women at the same time many a tear, 
will now be voted unreadable. We wish, however, that those 
who call for their new novel almost as regularly as for their fresh 
rolls would for once make trial of an old favourite, and seg 
whether a summer’s day cannot be passed more pleasantly—it 
certainly can be passed more innocently—by laying aside the last 
—- story, and by following the fortunes of the gentle 


WEBER AND SCHUBERT.* 


diem demand for biographies of great artists in every line is 
very large, and under its influence a collection of little books 
has sprung into existence, to which some of the ablest men of the 
time in their respective lines have made contributions. Poets have 
dealt with the masters of their own craft, and philosophers with 
the great teachers of mankind; and now musicians, notwith- 
standing the doubts sometimes expressed as to their literary 
abilities, are telling us something about the peculiar race of 
men to whom their affections are most naturally attracted, 
Among these two whose biographies have lately ap were 
men of just that peculiar spontaneity in art which makes the study 
of their characteristics specially interesting. Weber and Schubert 
are the two German types of the highest grade to which pure 
nationalism in music has ever attained, and their lives are most 
interesting to compare because of the singularly diverse conditions 
in which they were passed. This can very well be realized from 
the study of the little works by Sir Julius Benedict and Mr, 
H. F. Frost respectively. Weber stands before the world as the first 
who carried through successfully the arduous attempt to establish 
the national idea of opera, and Schubert as the first who set the 
German Lied on a firm basis by absorbing the greater part of the 
finest German lyrical poetry, and reproducing it in real German 
music. To understand fully the position which they occupy in art, it 
is necessary to realize, that as long as definite national characteristics 
exist in music, it is an absurdity to set a genuine poem orlyric of one 
distinct national type to music of a different complexion. At a 
certain point in national development the successful achievements 
of other nations, in departments in which the home country has 
not yet found its bearings, lead to the adoption of external forms 
both of government and morality and art, and even sometimes of 
religion. But these have in the end to be remoulded to the 
peculiar genius and character of the nation who has adopted them 
trom without. Thus in Germany some important departments of 
music, such as opera and song, were long almost entirely swamped 
by Italianism. The effort to shake off this alien incubus was length- 
ened and laborious, and the nation waited for some incarnation of 
genuineness to produce the national musical counterpart of the 


‘dramatic and lyrical aspirations of the German race, and these 


things it fell to Weber and Schubert to achieve. But the manner 
in which it was achieved and the reception accorded to the victors 
was singularly different. Weber's work was done before the 
world as a public man, greeted with the wildest enthusiasm, and 
enjoying some of the greatest triumphs ever given to a com- 
poser; but Schubert met with little more encouragement than the 
love and faith of a small group of friends; he was thoroughly a 
private man, and the work he did was of a corresponding character 
—that is, more intimate than Weber's, though in the end aang 
appealing to as great numbers in the privacy of theirown homes. To 
the general reader it is possible that this point will be of some 
interest. For though Weber was often triumphant in his life- 
time, the vein of sadness in his story is visible throughout; where- 
as the unsuccessful Schubert presents a picture of buoyancy and 
cheerful humour which makes what we know of him far more 
comforting to contemplate, notwithstanding an occasional out- 
break of depression. Weber's very success seems to have been 
cruelly exacting, and destructive of serenity ; and the small lasting 
comfort it can ave been to him is well expressed by a remarkable 
sentence in a letter to Ignaz Susann, which is quoted in the 
biography. “A great success weighs like a heavy debt upon the 
soul of an honest artist, and he can never pay it as he earnestly 
desires.” A few noble men besides him may have felt the same, 
but scarcely any could have expressed it in such a manner. 
Schubert was fairly relieved of such responsibility, and he had the 
more freedom to enjoy that which probably makes a man happiest 
in defiance of all circumstances—namely, the gift to do thoroughly 
well and with ease that which his nature clearly points to as his 
special function in life. 

The treasures with which Schubert enriched the world are for 
the most part new discoveries; and, it may be added, some of the 
happiest discoveries of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
It is not many years since musical people were occasionally sur- 
prised on making acquaintance with a sonata here or a pianoforte 
piece there to find that he had written something besides songs 


* The Great Musicians—Weber. By Sir Julius Benedict. Schubert. 
By Mr. H. F. Frost. Edited by Francis Huetier. London: Sampsoa 
Low & Co, 1881. 
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qhich was worth taking notice of. The writer of the bicgraphy says, 
that after his death in 1828 the publication of his works “ proceeded 
steadily for five or six years, but after 1830 the stream consisted 
chiefly of songs and other vocal works, and then it almost dried 
The Lieder penetrated to France, where they became ex- 
ceedingly popular, and from thence a few examples made their 
way to England. There seemed now a probability that Schubert's 
fame would rest entirely upon his songs.” The world had, in fact, 
to wait for the insight of Schumann and the sympathy of 
Mendelssohn to be made to understand things which appear now 
to be of the simplest and most natural beauty conceivable. Schu- 
mann found out the great Symphony in C at Vienna in 1838, and 
Mendelssohn had it performed at Leipzig in the following year. 
There alone at first it met with due appreciation ; for at Vienna 
it was coldly received, and when Mendelssohn took it with him 
to England, in 1844, the writer says:—‘ At the rehearsal the 
members of the band made such wry faces, and the few listeners 
expressed such unfavourable opinions that Mendelssohn withdrew 
it angrily.” The unfinished Symphony in B minor, which to 
amateurs is probably even more familiar in these days, and possibly 
even more delightful, though presented to a Musikverein at Gratz 
by the composer, is said to have been never heard till 1865, about 
thirty-seven years after his death and forty-three after its compo- 
sition. It was much the same with most of the other of his 
works, especially with such as people now take most de- 
light in. It follows that his manner and sentiment, especially in 
instrumental music, is to the present generation almost as vivid and 
moving as if the work was just fresh from his hand. It has not been 
worn by use into familiar obviousness, butcan be taken to men’s hearts 
as lovingly as if it were the latest born of the divine offspring of 
art, In fact, the realization of Schubert's finest music is one of 
the special art enthusiasms of the present time, and it has an ad- 
vantage over some other similar outbreaks in being genuine, and 
based se something about which itis fit to be enthusiastic. This 
will make the more grateful the manner of treatment adopted by 
his present biographer. Ashe truly says, “Unhappily the bio- 
grapher of Schubert is unable to give the reader the privilege of 
intimate communion with his hero, except to a very limited ex- 
tent.” The privacy and simplicity of his life would preclude any 
brilliant success in an attempt at Boswellian character-drawing ; 
the records are too scanty and too little pregnant of inference; 
there only remains to do as the writer done—to take the 
production of his works as the chief features of his history, and 
to throw some interest round them by criticism and accounts of 
their yarious but rarely prosperous fortunes. Musicians are often 
inquisitive about the ways in which great masters go through the 
which is called composing. In the case of Schubert there 
1s, of course, not much actual information; but there is plenty of 
obvious inference to be drawn from the condition in which some 
of his manuscripts are found ; and these are properly detailed in 
the biography. It is also told that when the composer and the 
sor Mayrhofer were living together, “ Mayrhofer would sit at his 
k and write some stanzas, and then toss them over to Schubert, 
who would immediately commence to set them, without the 
slightest hesitation.” The marvel, of course, is not that he could 
do it, but that the result should be in general so satisfactory. 
Plenty of composers can sit down and write at any 
moment ; but, unless they have given some consideration to the 
subject, the chance is that what comes is not worth setting down. 
Schubert, however, was not one of those who had to meditate 
and ponder over things like Beethoven, nor would he willingly 
alter and prune afterwards as Bach seems to have done. He had 
the gift of spiritual beauty in an astounding measure, and music 
wasso much his proper and peculiar mode of utterance that want 
of time or paper was almost the only hindrance he was likely to 
be troubled with. In songs he seems almost at first to have laid 
hold of his own distinctive mode of expression, for the “ Erl- 
Konig” and the “‘ Wanderer” were written before he was twenty. 
In instrumental music there seems to have been distinct develop- 
ment, as the writer indicates. The early Symphonies have but 
little traces of his manner, and even the matter is often singu- 
larly like passages of Mozart or Haydn, and sometimes of Beet- 
hoven in his early days. Occasional glimpses of his promise 
ate seen, and indications of such features as he perfected at 
last in the last movement of the great Symphony in C; but, 
as @ rule, they are curious proofs of the certainty that even the 
most original-minded men must begin to build upon somethi 
miliary. The writer gives less prominence to discussion an 
criticism of the Lieder with design, because “ the extent and value 
of his larger works is yet imperfectly recognized”; and also, pro- 
bably, for the inevitable reason that, if accounts and criticisms of 
the songs were once begun, it would hardly be possible to stop 
short of a few thick volumes; nevertheless he says rightly that “it 
is as monarch of the Lied that Schubert's greatness and individu- 
ality shine forth most conspicuously.” His instrumental works are 
of beauties as divine as anything in music; but the works 
taken on the whole have not the qualities which made Beethoven 
supreme, Even the best of them are hardly models of the highest 
qualities of balance and proportion. They are not concentrated, 
they are not always consistent or carefully and closely deve- 
loped ; but the writer is near the mark when he says “an exquisite 
fancy, a noble imagination, and a lofty poetical spirit ” were never 
in richer profusion than by Franz Schubert. 
The life of Weber is treated by Sir Julius Benedict on a diffe 
Tent principle, for the best of all possible reasons. The writer was 
the intimate friend and pupil of the great composer; and 


the account he gives as an eye-witness of his ways and his works, 
his troubles and his triumphs, are sufficient to make it aay. 
to a high degree, while the work is done in a manner whic’ 
digression for the purpose of detailed art criticism would certainly 
mar. A classical position is so soon reached in music, that it 
seems almost as strange to one’s feelings to find a contemporary 
writing his personal recollections of Weber and Beethoven as if 
he wrote in the same manner of Titian or Leonardo, or of Virgil. 
or Horace. But here is the fact, and it isone to thank the grudging” 
fates for sparing us. Weber's life was, in most respects, a very 
strong contrast to Schubert’s. His erratic and Bohemian father 
dragged him about from place to place even in his childhood, cram- 
ming him with various and ill-regulated information, and trying, at. 
all hazards, to make a great star of him with all the speed possi-- 
ble. The result was that Weber was for the most part unfortunate: 
in his masters, cruelly tried in health, and subjected to influences 
which for a time certainly led him in an evil direction ; but his. 
genius, combined with the force of public circumstances in a time 
of peculiar political importance to the Fatherland, overcame much. 
of the harm done by the first and last causes, and led him finally 
to some of the greatest achievements in musical art. He was. 
brought before a large public from his very boyhood; and the 
enthusiasm of that crisis in the nation’s existence seemed to have 
laid hold of him, and to have made him at times the very mouth- 
piece of some of the finest qualities of popular emotion. To this 
fact may reasonably be traced his extraordinary successes with the 
people ; and to that also in turn the prejudice of many able con- 
temporary critics against him. Zelter’s sublimely preposterous 
criticism of Der Freischiitz which he wrote to Goethe that “ out ofa 
small nothing the composer had created a colossal nothing,” and the: 
remarks of Tieck, that “it was the most unmusical uproar ever 
heard upon the stage,” and many more such, have touches of 
humour in them which would be quite exhilarating if one did not. 
ae how bitterly they must have caused the sensitive Weber to- 
suffer. 

When the writer of the biography first went to him, Weber: 
was occupied with the pianoforte arrangement of Der Freischiitz, 
and he describes his first impressions of the man and the circum- 
stances in which he fourd him vividly, and, it may be hoped,. 
notwithstanding the length of time that has intervened, faith-. 
fully. Shortly after was the first performance of the great work,. 
at which he was present, and he makes admirable use of the 
opportunities which the excitements of such an occasion offer to 
any one who can wield a pen. On the very morning of the per- 
formance Weber, who appeared to be the only person free- 
from anxiety, played to him and Frau von Weber the celebrated. 
Concertstuck in F minor which he had just finished, giving at the 
same time a curious account of its purport, which has a remark- 
able bearing on the modern theory of programme music. He was. 
with him afterwards through various experiences of clique in- 
trigue, aristocratic stupidity and bad taste, and the many vicissi- 
tudes to which a popular artist is subjected ; and he rightly gives 
particular attention to the story of the composition and production 
of Euryanthe, which has even more points of human interest about. 
it than the story of the supreme success of Der Freischiitz. Buta yet. 
more interesting passage is that which describes his actual ex- 
periences of sight and hearing with Beethoven himself. It is. 
well known that Weber was in early days a decided disbeliever in 
that mightiest of musicians; and had made himself conspicuous by 
a yet well-known squib upon a performance of one of the Sym- 
phonies. As he grew older he grew wiser. He played the Sonatas. 
especially well, and made great efforts to obtain a worthy per- 
formance of Fidelio, and succeeded, except with the public; of 
whom he said in a letter to Gainsbacher, “It is enough to make: 
one frantic—Punch and Judy would suit them better.” And so it 
came to pass that Beethoven, seeing the pupil one day at a. 
publisher's, asked him why Weber did not go to see him; and 
then master and pupil went together, and the yet living eye-. 
witness of that extraordinary meeting gives a worthy account of 
the occasion. Weber himself wrote of it afterwards:—“ We- 
dined together in the happiest mood. The stern, rough man paid 
me as much attention as if I were a lady he was courting, and 
served me at table with most delicate care. How proud I felt to. 
receive all this attention from the great master-spirit.” This 
opens to have been in 1823, and later in the same year: 

e pupil parted sadly from his master. But his affection 
evidently did not wane, and so the interest of the story does not. 
wane either. The few remaining years are of the keenest and 
saddest interest, comprising the story of his rapid breakdown in. 
health from overwork and constant worry, the ups and downs of 
fitful fortune, the tragic story of the composition and perform- 
ance of Oberon, and the fatal termination. of that episode in 
England. There is so much in all this that it does not admit of 
condensation. The self-sacrifice and devotion of the man come out 
in the strongest colours, and people who have not known what he 
was before have now an admirable opportunity of being wiser. 

Criticism of his works is reserved for a separate catalogue, with 
the exception of some general remarks on his treatment of overtures, 
with special reference to the works to which they belong, and to 
his position in relation to what is called the romantic school. 
Many of these works are now taken so much as a matter of course 
that little that is fresh can be said about them; and for the rest 
there is no denying that he was an unequal composer. He had, 
like Schubert, the eminent gift of saying something definite. He 
had ideas, and these frequently very impressive and genuine ones ; 
but neither his training nor his disposition made him certain of 
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hand or head in dealing with pure instrumental works. THe wrote 
both popularly and finely, but rarely in that department with con- 
sistent musical excellence throughout. His great achievement 
was, as Sir Julius Benedict says, “the most national lyrical drama 
of the German stage”; and it is this nationalism which draws 
him and Schubert together in the history of art, though it failed 
utterly to bring them into personal amity. Their manners of 
musical speech are conspicuously diverse. Schubert appeals most 
werfully to later generations; Weber appealed most strongly to 

own. Nevertheless, the pedestals they occupy are of similar 
cast ; and these two biographies will no doubt help to a clearer 
appreciation of their work and position, and the generally inte- 
resting contrasts and affinities which are worth noting in their cir- 
cumstances and characters, 


J. F. MILLET.* 


J'0 write the life of an original artist is a task which de- 
mands a full comprehension of the artistic eg henge 
and which necessitates a great deal of ungrateful labour at 
the hands of the man who undertakes it. . Alfred Sensier 
was undoubtedly well fitted to write the life of Millet. He 
had lived for thirty years on terms of great intimacy with him, 
and was one of the first to appreciate the peculiar excellences of 
his works. But death cut him short in the midst of his uncom- 
pleted labours, and his manuscript, left in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition, had to rely for completion upon other hands. This fact 
detracts from the value of the book as it stands in the original, 
and it is of course impossible that its shortcomings should be in 
any way removed by the process of translation. Yet, in spite of 
these disadvantages, the book before us is in many ways valuable. 
It will do away for ever with the idea that Millet was a rude un- 
taught peasant, and will destroy many other fallacies concerning 
him which have hitherto been prevalent. 

Jean Francois Millet was born on October 4, 1814, at Gruchy, 
in the department of the Manche. What is known concerning 
his family is very remarkable. They were no common peasants. 
His great-uncle, who had much to do with his early training, was 
an exceptional man. Half priest, half paysan, he would say mass 
betimes, and then doffing his “ soutane,” . would betake himself 
to the labour of the fields. The walls which he built unaided, to 
support a piece of falling ground, still stand, and bear witness to 
his Herculean strength. He taught reading, and even Latin, to the 
village children, whereby he greatly scandalized his neighbours, 
who vainly petitioned the Bishop against his strange ways. When 
he died, the boy Millet was entrusted to the care of Jean Lebris- 
seux, the young vicar of Gréville, who taught him to love the 
Bible and Virgil. With him Millet had a touching meetiog later 
in life. After a hard day’s work he went into the church of 
Gruchy, where he found his early instructor, grown old, praying at 
the altar. After the first words of greeting the Abbé asked him 
af he still remembered the Bible and the Psalms :— 


Yd are my breviary,” said Millet. “I get from them all that 


I 

“These are rare words to hear nowadays, but you will be rewarded. 
You used to love Virgil.” 

“T love him still.” 

Millet never saw his old friend again, but the good priest's 
influence over him lasted through all his life. Luckily for him his 
father had something of an artist’s soul, and, seeing the merit of 
his first attempts, advised him to adopt art as a profession. After 
studying for a short time at Cherbourg, he went to Paris. His 
dirst impression of the town was miserable enough, and it was long 
before he plucked up sufficient courage to enter the studio of Paul 
Delaroche. It would be difficult to imagine a more uncongenialatmo- 
sphere for him. Delaroche, deeply imbued with the theatrical claptra 
of his day, relying for success upon an adroit choice of subjects oat 
a vulgar flashy execution, must have secretly disgusted him from 
the first. The other pupils for the most part followed blindly in 
their master’s footsteps, Couture and Hébert making brilliant ex- 
ceptions to the prevailing rule of stupid iarism. Millet was not 
happy a3 a student. His bold work irritated his comrades, who 
a it to be “ insolently natural.” He did not remain long 
under his uncongenial master, who ended by utterly disgusting 
him by the shuffling and favouritism he displayed concerning the 
“Prix de Rome,” for which Millet competed. He accordingly 
took a studio in the Rue de l'Est, and began his battle with the 
world. It was a hard fight. Nobody cared for the rustic life he 
delighted to portray, nobody had eyes to see the noble blending of 
high poetic thought and uncompromising realism which made 
atself felt in his work. But, like a true man, he set his face like a 
flint to the task of bread-winning. Nothing came amiss to him; 
portraits at ten, and even five, francs a head; signboards and 
pastels @ la mode succeeded one another with rapidity ; and, 
through it all, he managed to find time for serious study. To 
make matters still worse, he married, losing his wife in two years. 
He had children, and his life became a fearful struggle to support 
them and their mother. He says of himself, speaking of this 
time, “I felt that I was nailed to a rock and condemned to endless 
labour ; but I should have forgotten all if I had only been able 
once in a while to see again my native place.” At last, in the 


* Jean-Francois Millet, Peasant and Painter. Translated by Helena de 
bs from the French of Alfred Sensier. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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year 1849, he met with some little success, and settled at Barbizon, 
which has since become identified with his name. It is curious 
and perhaps profitable for Englishmen of to-day to consider the 
pass to which academic rule had brought the French art of this 
period. Through all these years of struggle the doors of the 
Salon had been closed against Millet. Théodore Rousseau had, 
in despair, given up attempting to exhibit; half Delacroix’s 
pictures were refused, and Jules Dupré, utterly disgusted with the 
taste of the authorities, declined to exhibit. 

So far the book before us has proved interesting. The facts 
concerning Millet’s Paris life have not been widely known hitherto 
and cannot fail to command attention. But with the years that 
hespent at Barbizon it is otherwise. Here the public had nothing 
new to learn about any of the events of his life that concerned it ; 
but it might have been expected that much delightful matter 
would be furnished by a man who had such frequent access to 
him as M. Sensier enjoyed. This, however, is hardly the case, 
Millet’s biographer appears to us to have shared the lot of the 
miserable person with the two stools, who has been ceaselessly 
hounded with citations from one generatiun to another. He had 
neither the heart to write a book strictly with a view of pleasing 
the casual reader, nor to write one which should be of permanent 
value to the students of Millet’s works. Consequently, this most 
interesting phase of Millet’s life when he first came in contact with 
the plains surrounding Fontainebleau Forest and the peasants 
who cultivate them is most inadequately dealt with. Who can 
care to know that he and Rousseau, who became fast friends 
and helped one another nobly, looked upon each other for a 
short time with mutual distrust? And to whom shall it profit 
to be pedantically informed that Corot had no keen sympathy 
with Millet’s art? The fact must have long been apparent 
to any one not hopelessly afflicted with imbecility, who had 
ever compared any two examples of the artists’ works. Page 
after page is taken up with what seems to us to be a most 
sacrilegious laying bare of the private life of a great man. It was 
well known that Millet was very poor all his life, that he was 
often in the direst straits for want of money; but surely this was 
no reason for publishing contidential letters about his private 
affairs, or for writing sentimental commentaries on them which 
are often in the worst possible taste. The first important work 
produced by him at Barbizon was his magnificent picture of the 
Sower, which has been disgracefully thieved from ever since 
people have come to the conclusion that it was worth stealing. A 
curious anecdote was published a little while ago about a sketch 
which Millet made at this time of Ruth and Boaz. He was expreas- 
ing his dissatisfaction to a friend at the state of art criticisms, and 
ended by saying that the “‘ premier venu ” knew more about pictures 
than Théophile Gautier. At this moment a villager entered his 
studio and began laughing very heartily. ‘“ What are you laugh- 
ing at?” said Millet. “ At your picture,” replied the man, point- 
ing to the sketch. “It isso true to nature that rural policeman 
arresting the girl for stealing in the fields.” From this time till 
the day of his death Millet’s pictures were given out to the world in 
glorious succession. We shall not attempt to give our readers any 
list of them here, but refer them to the work before us. We may 
quote, however, what he wrote of his picture of the Shepherd in 
the Fold at Night, which is now almost as widely known as it 
deserves to be. He says:—“ Ob, how I wish I could make those 
who see my work feel the splendours and terrors of the night! 
One ought to be able to make people hear the songs, the silences, 
and murmurings of the air. They should feel the infinite. Is 
there not something terrible in thinking of these lights which rise 
and disappear, century after century, without varying?” 

After many years of intense suffering Millet was enabled to live 
almost at ease tor a short period by making a contract in March, 
1860, with a picture dealer, by which he engaged to part with all 
the pictures he might be able to paint for the three following 
years for a salary of 480/. a year. ‘This arrangement enabled him 
to produce some of his finest works, and procured him some in- 
stants of comparative comfort. A conversation in which he took 
part at about this time shows how true an insight he had into the 
souls of the poor among whom he lived. “Do you not hear,” he 
asked, “ the Witches’ Sabbath over there at the end of the Bas- 
Bréau—the cries of strangling children, and the laugh of convicts? 
Yet it is nothing but the song of night birds, and the last ery of 
the crows. verything frightens when night, the unknown, 
succeeds light.” Inthe midst of a raging storm of criticisms, of 
absurd blame, and ridiculous praise, the painter worked steadily on. 
It is touching to find his friend Rousseau purchasing some of his 
pictures under the pretence of having ole a bargain with a rich 
American who of course had no existence anywhere but in 
Rousseau's own brain. In 1868 Millet was made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, and the reading out of his name was followed 
by tumultuous applause. The last years of his life brought com- 
parative peace with them in spite of failing health. He lived to 
see his pictures fetch great prices, although the money did not in 
any way benefit him. He died on the 2oth of January, 1875. 
That his loss should have been keenly felt is not astonishing. 
But it is strange to note how few were those who foresaw how 
great his posthumous fame would be. Of the book before us it 
is by no means easy to form a just estimate. The work has been 
very inadequately done, but we may be thankful that it should 
have been done at all although we cannot help regretting that 
stronger hands were not found to do it. The author seems to 
have been everlastingly conscious that a great many people 
might disagree with him in his estimate of the great man, 
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the result of this is naturally enough felt in a certain half- 
heartedness of expression throughout the volume. It is besides 
most painful to tind valuable information about such a man 

up with commonplace sentimentalities written to catch 
the attention of v readers. Of the miserable renderings of 
Millet’s work offe to us we cannot speak too disparagingly. 
All the spay! and vitality of the — handling have been 
amu and blurred away ; the “‘ Woman carding wool” (page 
155) 18 the only plate that in any way recalls Millet’s touch. Of 
the translation we can only say that it is so literal that it frequently 
ceases to be English, and as in addition to this it is bristling with 
Americanisms, it is no light reading. 


NEW CODE READING BOOKS.* 


W E have before noticed the very marked improvement which 
within the last few years has taken place in the quality of 
elementary school books. Not only is the information which they 
contain more accurate, but it is presented in a more attractive 
form. This is especially noticeable in English histories. Indeed 
so man and pleasant little books on that subject have lately 
made their appearance, that one would think the demand for that 
class of literature must have been already more than satisfied, A 
fresh crop of them, however, has sprung up this season with even 
more luxuriance than the customary yearly growth. At first a 
reader might be puzzled to account for this startling increase in 
the supply of a class of books the production of which, though 
a steady source of revenue to publishers, is a most unprotit- 
able and much detested task-work to authors of any repute. 
But on examination the raison d@étre of their existence is found 
set forth in the prefaces of the several series to which they 
belong. In the Education Code for 1880 it has been decreed 
that the reading lessons of children of all standards in the public 
elementary schools are to be turned to account for the teach- 
ing of history and certain other subjects which are to be “ taught 
throughout the year through reading lessons, according to a gradu- 
ated scheme which the Inspector reports to be well adapted to 
the capacity of the children.” The heads of the Education Depart- 
ment have intimated that for the carrying out of the scheme some 
new text-books were much to be desired, sufficiently attractive in 
form to please the children, and yet solid enough in the substance 
of the information given to serve the teacher as a foundation 
for oral teaching. ‘The books required are to be written in a 
pleasant easy style, and to treat of subjects supposed to be the 
most interesting to children. Thus the so-called histories are to 
dwell chiefly on biography, and to give the children a notion 
of the social life of the people by describing the manners and 
customs of the several grades of society at the different periods 
of their country’s history. All this knowledge is to be conveyed 
in forty to sixty lessons, of length proportionate to the time allotted 
to the English reading lesson in the school-work. It is calculated 
that two such lessons should be given weekly, and it is proposed 
to have a progressive series of books suited to the several standards, 
each containing a year’s instruction. Now it will be seen at once 
by any one who has had any experience either in the use or in the 
production of school-books that to write a book of the dimensions 
and on the subjects prescribed that shall at once be scientific 
enough to teach the teachers and amusing enough to attract the 
children, that shall contain enough of the fibre of fact to entitle it 
to bear the name of history and yet have that fibre overlaid with 
enough prattle about the houses, dress, way of feeding, and so on 
of Scots and Picts and early English to give a lively picture of 
their social state, is a task well nigh as impossible as the spinning 
straw into gold of the fairy tale. Difficult as it. seems, however, 
it has been attempted by authors of all degrees of reputation and 
of views the most opposite. 

Of the various series which this new Education Code of 1880 
has called forth, that issued by the Messrs. Longman, under the 
title of “ English History Reading Books,” merits our first atten- 

. To this series Mr. S. R. Gardiner contributes two 
volumes. The first contains an outline of the history of Britain 
from the coming of the Romans to the accession of James I. The 
second carries it on in the same style down to the year 1880. 

. Gardiner’s reputation as an historian is a sufficient guarantee 
for the entire trustworthiness of the matter which these little 

contain. The style in which they are written is simple 
and clear without being childish. Dates are eschewed altoge- 
ther, except as headings to the chapters, and the pages are 

t as clear of names of either places or persons as is com- 
patible with the production of a book that can in any sense be 
called history. “Mr. Gardiner treats history from the Liberel 
point of view, and brings into due prominence the events which, 
aa having had an influence on the development of the national 
life, deserve a foremost place in the history of the nation. Thus, 
the setting up of the first printing-press and the translation of 
the Bible are treated as matters of much more moment than the 
gaming or losing of a battle on foreign soil, or the transfer 
of the Crown from one family to another. To set forth 
the constitutional changes, the progress of religious and poli- 
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tical opinions, the revolutions wrought by the advance 
of science in agriculture and manufactures which characterize 
his second period in a manner that should be _intelli- 
gible to the children for whom his book is intended, ‘is an 
pec mee | of no small difficulty, He has, however, succeeded 
in making his pages, if not exactly entertaining, at least clear and 
readable. Mr. Gardiner never fails to give due force to the 
moral lessons that history teaches where it is rightly understood ; 
and concludes with a well-worded and earnest exhortation to his 
readers to remember that the greatness of a country is increased 
or diminished by the character of each unit of its population. We 
must not omit to mention that Mr. Gardiner's text is embellished 
with numerous maps and illustrations of costumes, civil and 
military accoutrements, portraits of distinguished persons and 


guch like, 


Belonging also to the same series, but probably designed for 
an earlier standard, are the Lives of Richard I. and Edward I. 
by Mrs. Armitage, and of Alfred the Great and William the 
Conqueror by Mr. Powell. These little books are clearly written 
to suit the views of those who maintain that children can only be 
interested in history by reading a somewhat detailed biography of 
one of the leading characters in any given period. There is, no 
doubt, a great deal to be said in favour of this view, though it 
seems questionable whether, if children are incapable of taking in 
history as a connected whole, the knowledge of a few detached 
shreds of it can do them any possible good. It is usually taken 
for granted that in one series of books, more especially school- 
books, the writers shall hold pretty much the same opinions. Now 
Mr. Gardiner points out that, ofall the kings of England, Richard I. 
is the one who most thoroughly neglected the duties of a king, 
and who has therefore least claim to be remembered by the English 
people. It is, therefore, certainly most inconsistent to make him 
in the same series of books the subject of a special biography of a 
length to occupy quite six months of the reading lessons of the 
school year. Mrs. Armitage, no doubt, points out that all his ex- 
ploits were of little use to the world, and of still less to England, 
and contrasts Richard and Edward I., greatly to the dispraise of 
the former and to the credit of the latter; but, if Richard I.’s actions 
be not worth remembering, surely it is a mistake to bring them 
under the notice of children, who are apt to prefer a free-fighter 
and a doughty dealer of blows to a wary legislator and unpreju- 
diced administrator of justice, however wise and beneficent the 
latter may be. 

Mr. Powell’s Life of Alfred begins with an account of Alfred's 
christening, in which an attempt is made to present to the children 
a minute and elaborate picture of the appearance of the country 
and of the details of domestic lifein the England of these days. Let 
us hope it is more true to life than the ideal Rome which Mr. 
Powell supposes the child Alfred to have seen. When we read 
that in that city amongst its beautiful buildings “ huge cathedrals ” 
were conspicuous, we cnly wish Mr. Powell would explain how 
many of these same cathedrals are still left, and which they may 
be of the now existing churches in Rome. 

Another series of English History Reading Books has also been 
submitted to us for criticism. It is published by the “ National 
Society,” and declares itself “adapted to the requirements of the 
New Code of 1880.” Of this the second and third parts, 
intended for the use of the Third and Fourth Standards, are by 
Miss Yonge, and contain an outline of the History of Britain 
from the year B.c. 54 to the Battle of Bosworth. The style 
and language are exceedingly simple, showing that the writer 
has had practical experience of the difficulty that is found in 
getting children in elementary schools to take in a lesson unless it 
is conveyed in the words and expressions that they are accustomed 
to hear in daily use around them. But in these little books, as in 
her other historical works, Miss Yonge treats all historical events 
as too much on an equality. She cannot see the difference 
between an event perhaps little noted at the time, but from which 
sprang much good orill for later times, and an event which perha 
filled men’s minds much at the time when it happened, but which, 
as unproductive of results, deserves only to be forgotten. Still there 
is less of pageantry and elaborate detail of costume and chivalry 
than we should have expected from the author of the Cameos, 
Perhaps rather too much space is given to the crusading exploits 
of Richard and Edward I., which, after all, had nothing whatever 
to do with English history. In the same way the amount of pages 
which are occupied by the account of the Hundred Years’ War 
and the Wars of the Roses would lead children to suppose that 
they were of more importance in the history of the country than 
they really were. Nor can we see that it can in any way benelit 
the children in elementary schools to read a description of all the 
ceremonies and swearings that “ went” to the making of a knight 
or learn that all the Danes were massacred on “ St. Brice’s night,” 
when they cannot possibly know who St. Brice was, or why or 
when his day was kept. Miss Yonge’s text also is enlivened 
with illustrations designed to aid the children in realizing 
more vividly the scenes and subjects to which the letter- 
press introduces them. Opening the first part at random, 
we light upon “Croyland Abbey, burnt by the Danes”; but it 
seems to represent something much more like the ruins of the 
Abbey as they stand now than they could have been either as the 
Danes found them or left them. Now, pictures that are intended 
for instruction ought at least to be faithful delineations of the ob- 
ject at the time stated, and such a mistake as this is quite enough 
to give children quite hopelessly confused notions about early Eng- 
lish architecture. In this series of readers the difficult words in 
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each lesson, of which happily there are very few, have been 
written out at the end of the lesson, the better to impress the spell- 
ing of them on the children’s minds. This is an excellent plan; but 
the footnotes that are added here and there, with instructions as to 
the proper pronunciation of certain foreign names, will lead to some 
very strange utterances both from those taught and their teachers. 
Thus, Rouen is to be “ pronounced Roo—and the en spoken 
through the nose”; but to say en through the nose will never 
bring any one to anything the least aedion the French nasal 
sound. The old-fashioned ahng of the self-teaching dictionary 
comes much more near it, The same objection must be urged 
against the direction “In Anjou the an must be spoken through 
the nose”; and, again, “‘In Angers pronounce the g as j, and do 
not sound the s,” will only result in the final syllable being called 
jer,” not “ jy" as was intended. Pieces of poetry are given 
between the lessons, by no means so simple in language as the 
lessons themselves, but commemorative of the subject taught; 
and genealogical tables and éasy questions for examination are 
affixed to each part. Such questions are of very great use, both 
as preparing the children for formal examination and as assisting 
them to put the knowledge gained in each lesson into a definite 
and orderly form. Above all, they are much to be commended as 
aids in the very hard task of getting children to answer a question 
directly—a gy if Inspectors may be credited, which is hardly 
ever attained in elementary schools. 


CAPES’S STOICISM.* 


WE are glad to welcome from Mr. Capes a volume dealing 
systematically with a subject which he handled inci- 
dentally in his contribution to the series of “ Epics of Ancient 
History.” In his volume on the Earlier Empire the reign 
of Nero made it necessary to say something not only of Seneca but 
of his philosophy. The chapter on the Age of the Antonines 
brought before us some pictures of stoicism as it appeared in the 
person of the master of the Roman world. The portraits were 
only in outline ; but the outlines were carefully drawn, and those 
who examined them could not fail to see their truthfulness and 
their force. It would, indeed, be difficult for Mr. Capes to treat 
of past conditions of thought and of society without instructing 
as well as delighting his readers, while these in their turn could 
scarcely turn over a page without seeing that they were following 
a writer who regarded the mode of telling a story as matter 
worthy of all pains. For Mr. Capes the past is alive, and its 
records are the records of living men, and all that he has to say 
about them is said in a style of singularly careful rhythm. Of 
many &@ passage we are tempted to say that it is flawless; and, in 
truth, if they are not perfect, it is because he has not reached that 
highest stage of art in which the art is hidden. In other words, 
Mr. Capes sometimes lays himself open to charges of mannerism ; 
and his books have given us so much enjoyment that we cannot 
help regretting that these charges would not be in all instances 
without foundation. Itis from no love of finding fault, but rather 
from a sincere wish to see good work improved, that we venture 
to point out a few of the imperfections arising from the use of 

forms which must, we fear, be set down as tricks of language. 
Among the most prominent of these devices is the employment 
of a comparatively small number of favourite metaphors and meta- 
phorical words, the prefixing of an epithet to almost every name, 
and the too frequent reappearance of the same epithet with 
the same name, Before he became emperor, Nerva had written 
some verses; Mr. Capes gives us this fact by saying that “he had 
dallied with the Muses and courted poetry in early years.” Nerva 
cared little for show ; and we are told that “he had few expensive 
tastes and little love for grand parades, refusing comnionly the 
profiered statues and gaudy trappings of official rank.” These 
sentences come from the opening ph of the “ Age of the 
Antonines”; we find their fellows scattered plentifully over the 
s of the chapters on Stoicism. In a style so carefully 
anced our ears are slightly jarred by displacements of the 
negative, as when we are told that Thrasea was considerate in the 
utterance of his judgments “ lest he should seem not to hate the 
evils only, but the evildoers”; or, again, when we read of zealous 
Stoic philosophers, attending deathbeds that “they were not 
there to shrive the penitent and offer absolution, but to strengthen 
the tones of manly resignation” (p. 111). The strengthening of 
tones of resignation isa phrase not unlike that which speaks of 
the Senate meeting only to register their master's whims (p. 100). 
We have to face again and again the “ parade” which Nerva dis- 
liked, and that curious Rizeneolees of attitude and gesture which 
seems to have for Mr, Capes an irresistible charm. It is applied 
to things as well as to men. Thus, in Cicero’s De Offciis, “ Stoic- 
ism,” we are told, “poses as a philosophy of common sense, 
dropping all its airs of paradox” (p. 72). So, too, “the Empire 
posed as the defender of the faith” (p.92). So Thrasea “flaunts 
republican ideal” (p. 104). If women talk together, they 
prattle; if a philosopher unbends to his pupils, he chats with 
them at his bedroom door (p. 109). Messalina “ flaunts her orgies 
of extravagance in the sight of the people” (p. 121). The wide 
mpathies of Marcus Aurelius are shown by language in which 
re is “no arrogance of paradox, no lofty airs of scorn for the 
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weakness and the suffering which cannot freely breathe in 
those serener heights” (p. 213). The braggart “ parades his 
glib phrases,” and the cynic vagrants “ in their coarse effrontery 
dragged high professions through the mud” (p. 125). 

If we have dwelt too long on slight imperfections of manner, it 
is only because a good English style is too precious a thing to 
be lightly dealt with. Mr, Capes can write with vigour as well 
as with good taste; but his temptation distinctly is to artificia} 
niceties of language, and he will do well to be carefully on his 
guard against it. When, from the manner we turn to the matter, 
the room for fault-finding is small indeed. Mr. Capes might have 
given us a more lifelike picture of Zenon, and in this respect his 
work is scarcely equal to the more carefully drawn portraiture 
which Mr. Wallace in the same series has given us of Epi- 
curus. But, on the other hand, we have in these chapters 
on the Stoic systems a series of judgments which cannot, like 
some of those in Mr. Wallace’s volume, be charged with in- 
distinctness. After a careful examination of these systems, he 
comes to the conclusion that even a man like Seneca had 
no consciousness of a personal God, and no clear expecta- 
tion of a continued existence after death; and he tells us so 
plainly. There is no attempt here to pass off vague talk about 
deities who lurk in the chinks and crevices of the universe as a 
legitimate belief in God, or to regard statements as fundamental 
on which nothing whatever is based. But complete consistency is 
no easy task; and Mr. Capes, we are inclined to think, has run 
himself into something like contradiction in his pleadings on behalf 
of Seneca against the good-humoured sarcasms of Macaulay, 
When Macaulay speaks of the Stoical philosopher as de- 
claiming in praise of poverty with two millions sterling out at 
usury, and celebrating the divine beauty of virtue with the same 
pen which had just before written a defence of the murder 
of a mother by a son, Mr, Capes can see in the criticism 
little more than a reproduction of “ the invectives of a rancorous 
opponent, uttered in the crisis of a personal struggle.” When 
Seneca received from the Emperor the message which compelled 
him to die, he asked, “* Who knew not Nero’s cruelty?” adding, 
that “after a mother’s and a brother's murder nothing remains 
but to add the destruction of a guardian and tutor.” If he said 
these words, the forgetfulness of the philosopher is more amazing 
than his serenity ; and no one could exhibit the nature of the for- 
gotten fact more clearly than Mr. Capes. He is perfectly well 
aware that preachments of poverty come, to say the least, with an 
ill grace from a man in the position,of Seneca; he is also aware 
that in the matter of Agrippina’s death he was simply an accom- 
plice in murder, and he does not hesitate to say so:— 

Many a looker-on [he tells us] would have swept away such pleas as 
hypocritic trifling, and sneeringly contrasted the high professions of austere 
philosophy with the growing wealth of the great minister, whose broad 
lands and mansions might be, and were, regarded as the price of blood. lt 
was hard enough before to find an answer to such taunts, but it became 
almost impossible when he had penned the famous message to the Senate 
from the throne, which did not scruple to imply that the murdered mother 
had failed in a plot against the Emperor’s life and then died by her own 
hands in despair. It went on further to trample meanly on the memory of 
the fallen Queen, ascribing to her all the worst atrocities of the last reigu, 
as well as criminal ambition in the present. This is a blot upon the char- 
acter of Seneca which no apology can wipe away.—P. 138. 

No statement of fact could well be more emphatic than this. 
Why, then, should Mr. Capes put it afterwards in a hypo- 
thetical form, by saying that, “If he penned the message of Nero to 
the Senate, with its attack on the memory of the murdered Agrip- 
pina, nothing can justify his conduct”? He has already shut out 
any doubts on the subject ; and, if after such a crime the philo- 
sopher “ gains in dignity and moral courage,” we can but say that 
the process of recovery is both rapid and easy. Macaulay, then, is 
substantially right in his graver charges; Mr. Cape’s admissions 
seem to show that he is not wholly wrong in his lighter accusa- 
tions which relate to the practical uselessness of the Stoic philo- 
sophy. To be sure, Macaulay’s remarks apply not more to the 
Epicurean than to other philosophical systems of the hncient world, 
It was not necessary that Epicurus or Zenon, Seneca or Lucretius, 
should be inventors of electric telegraphy or of steam-engines. The 
point of Macaulay’s charge is that, so far as they had any influence, 
they diverted men’s minds into a channel which made useful dis- 
coveries impossible, and forcibly kept them in that channel. Mr. 
Capes fully admits the truth of this charge when he says that 
they threw contempt on the conditions and motives which alone 
lead to improvements in human life and its surroundings, The 
vast difference between the England of Queen Victoria and the 
England even of George III. has been brought about wholly by a 
sense of dissatisfaction, or restlessness, or discontent, by a sense of 
want or craving, and an impatience to satisfy it—in plain English, 
by a dislike of certain conditions, as imperfect or evil, and There 
fore unsatisfactory. But, according to the Stoics, and not the 
Stoics only, those evils were not matters calling for, or justifying, 
any such feelings; on the contrary, such feelings were wrong an 
criminal. In Mr. Capes’s words, “ the paradox that pain and losses 
are not evils not only outraged common sense, but wrecked the 
motive force which was most needed for a movement of reform” 
(p. 176). It would be still nearer to the truth to say that no im- 
provement whatever could be made except by bidding defiance 
virtually to the spirit of all these pailoaspticel systems, which 
professed to impart peace to those who could crush their passions, 
or deaden their affections, or chill their intellects, or cast aside 
all thought of a creative and guiding Mind as the maker and pre- 
server of all things, 
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''Tt is no small merit in Mr. Capes’s method of dealing with his 
éubject that its less attractive or more repulsive features are 
geldom kept unduly in the background. It is of the first import- 
ance that the reader should see clearly wherein these old philo- 
sophies failed and went hopelessly astray; and Mr. Capes has 
done good service by showing that the graces and virtues of the 
gystem of Seneca are really very different things from the Christian 

ities which bear the same names. We hear much of Stoic 
ality and meekness ; but he may well ask what humility must 
be in a system which asserted that God surpasses the good man 
jn this only—that He is longer good, and that the good man can 
excel God in the patience with which he bears the trials of his 
mortallot. But almost more instructive than his chapters on 
Seneca are his pages on Epictetus, the philosopher, not of the 
palace, but of the cottage. Here, again, we have a frank admis- 
sion of the ingrained selfishness of the system, in spite of the seem- 
ing eympathy and tenderness which on one side can throw a 
certain gloss or varnish over it. His leading tenets, Mr. Capes is 
careful to tell us, do violence to all that we regard as noble or 
generous in human nature. 


. But there is [he adds] no trace of arrogance or affectation in himself ; 
throughout there is a ring of genuine conviction in his words, It may 
move our spleen sometimes to hear a Seneca declaim in praise of povert 
‘while surrounded by all the signs of luxury and wealth; his moral alti- 
tude at times might well discredit the fine theories about the calin of Stoic 
self-control. But Epictetus practised what he preached ; the lame old man, 
for whom fortune seemed to do so little, limited his wants to the barest 
rudiments of food and shelter, and actually rose by strength of will and 
cheerful piety into a state of happiness, unclouded by the cares and anxie- 
ties of common life.—P. 196. 


' He insists indeed that there was nothing gloomy or fanatical in 
the ascetic practice of Epictetus, and that he did not court dis- 
comfort for its own sake. It is by comparison a small matter that 
his austerity, such as it was, helped to make his system unprofit- 
able and useless for the great bulk of mankind; but for those of 
his readers who have not already some acquaintance with his 
system it would have been well if Mr. Capes had given the illus- 
trations adduced by Epictetus for his method of attaining what he 
calls his imperturbability of soul. It would be no exaggeration 
if we spoke of them as the most heartlessly and desperately selfish 
of all utterances in any philosophic system, whether of the ancient 
or the modern world. 
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A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE DE IMITATIONE 
CHRISTL.* 


T HE English language possesses, we believe, fewer translations 
‘4 than any other in Western Europe of this world-famous book. 
This is not very surprising when it is remembered that, what with 
finishing off the ‘“‘ Hugdred Years’ War” and settling their own 
domestic differences, Englishmen had during fifty years or so after 
its first appearance (supposing its usually accepted age to be cor- 
ect) little chance of following the precepts of the contemplative 
life. Somewhere about the year 1500, indeed, one Atkinson appears 
to have produced, and the enterprising Wynkyn de Worde to have 
published, a translation; but the general direction of theolo- 
od thought in this country pawn the sixteenth century would 
‘hardly be favourable to the pop arity of a work written by a 
Roman Catholic divine. Before long the Bible was in everybody's 
hands; and without disparaging the undoubted beauty of many 

in the De Imitatione, or the knowledge which the author 
‘obviously possessed of many recesses in the human heart, we 
must concede a greater measure of both to those writers from 
‘whom, after all, he mainly drew his inspiration. The Imitation 
of Christ, moreover, would have borne a different meaning, it 
‘may be imagined, even in the mouth of either Hooker or 
Bunyan, from that in which it was understood by the monk of 
Zwolle. The most tranquil student in England could hardly 
‘appreciate, still less attain to, the depth of recueillement encou- 
‘raged by the medieval Roman Church. Among the host of quota- 
‘tions from every imaginable author, sacred and profane, which 
‘adorn Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living, we find one, and one only, 
‘from a source whence it might have been expected that he would 
borrow largely. It will be found in the section on “ Humility,” 
‘and is taken from the Second Chapter of the First Book of the 
‘De Imitatione. One is tempted to think that the good Bishop's 
‘study of the work had not at this time progressed very far, though 
‘in the Golden Grove, published a little later, he uses it somewhat 
‘more freely. It may be noticed, by the way, that he follows the 
‘Opinion which ascribes the authorship to Gerson. Very probably 
‘he used an Italian or French edition. 

In 1706 an English translation appeared, of which we know 
nothing but that it exists; and, to come nearer to our own times, 
‘there is a luxuriously edited version, by (of all people in the 
world) the bibliomaniac Dr. Dibdin, and one more adapted for use 
‘by John Payne. Until the appearance of the translation now 
before us, this last was the one probably most in demand among 
ory who could not read the original, though there have 

several others. lt is, however, incomplete, the Fourth 
‘Book being entirely omitted; and, in point of rendering, leaves 
4 good deal to desire, rather perhaps with regard to style and 
“set-up” than accuracy. It is, indeed, a remarkable testimony 


* Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas’ Kempis. London: K 
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to the author's catholicity of mind, that this version, though 
made for the benefit mainly of Evangelical readers, should 
adhere as closely as it does to the sense of the original. At 
the same time, it was obvious that a new translation was not un- 
called for. The taste of each generation in these matters differs 
from that of its predecessor; and it would have been especially 
strange if, in this age of translations, such a famous book had 
escaped the homage which is everyday rendered to others of less 
note. Fortunately the work has been undertaken by a competent 
hand, and the thanks of readers are due no less to the translator 
for the substance of the book than-to the publisher for its form. 
Hallam’s remark of course still holds good, for-those who are able 
to receive it, that “there seems to be an inimitable expression in 
the concise and energetic, though barbarous, Latin of the original”; 
but the structure of the sentences has for the most part been 
wonderfully well preserved. The principal point on which we 
should be inclined to suggest an alteration is in certain 

where allusion to Biblical expressions or quotation from the 
Bible is made. In these places, as it seems to us, the English 
version might have been adhered to more closely, with advantage 
to the English reader. Thus, in Book 1, chap. i., “ Stude ergo 
cor tuum ab amore visibilium abstrahere, et ad invisibilia te trans- 
ferre,” which is evidently suggested by 2 Oor. iv. 15, we should 
have been inclined to keep “ things which are seen,” and “ things 
which are not seen,” instead of “visible” and “invisible things.” 
Again, in Book 2, chap. ix., we find “ Hence, one said, at a time 
when grace was with him: In my abundance I said, I shall never 
be moved.” Here, no doubt, the original, following the Vulgate, 
reads abundantia ; but the English ear, accustomed to the rhythm 
of “In my prosperity I said, I shall never be removed,” stumbles 
a little over the slight alteration in the words. 

Though there can be little doubt that the author of the book 
was a dweller in a cloister, and that most of his precepts and 
meditations are suited to a secluded life, he was evidently a shrewd 
observer of human nature. There is, if it be not irreverent to say 
so, almost a touch of humour in the following passage :— 

When one who often anxiously wavered between hope and fear was one 
“o> | consumed with sadness, he prostrated himself in Pengo in the church 
before a certain altar, and revolved these things within himself, saying, 
Oh, if I did but know that I should persevere on and on! All at once he 
heard within himself the divine answer: And what wouldest thou do if 
thou knewest this ?. Do now what then thou wouldest resolve to do, and 
thou wilt be safe enough. 

And presently, being comforted and strengthened, he committed himself 

to the divine will, and his anxious wavering ceased. 
So true to nature is this, that it has been held, at least by one 
editor, to refer to one of the author’s own experiences. re is 
another touch, which may well have been suggested by some inci- 
dent of cloister gossip, though its truth is often ot discovered 
in the life of the outer world :— 

“Be wary,” saith one, “ be wary, keep to thyself what i tell thee.” And 

whilst I hold my peace, and believe the matter to be secret, he himself can- 
not keep the secret which he desires me to keep, but presently betrays both 
me and himself, and goes his way. 
For the benefit of those who may wish for a specimen to enable 
them to judge for themselves how the present translator has exe- 
cuted his work, both absolutely and in comparison with one of his 
predecessors in the task, we will give the mp sing passage as it 
stands in the original and in the version, above mentioned, of 
John Payne :— 

Cautus esto, ait quidam, cautus esto, serva apud te quod dico. Et dum 
ego sileo, et absconditum credo, nec ille silere potest quod silendum petiit, 
sed statim prodit me et se, et abit. 

With the most solemn injunctions to secresy, one says to me, “ Be wary, 

be faithful; and let what I tell thee be securely locked up in thy own 
breast” ; and while I hold my peace, and believe the secret inviolate, 
this man, unable to keep the secret he had imposed, to the next person 
he meets betrays both himself and me, and goes his way to repeat the 
same folly. 
It will be observed that Payne sins rather by the introduction of 
original matter than by any want of fidelity in rendering the words 
of his author. Fortunately, however, a diffuse style is less in 
demand now than it was in the last generation. 

The translator has followed common English usage in retaining 
the name of Thomas 4 Kempis on his title-page. There is an 
English claimant, Walter Hilton by name, a Carthusian who 
flourished in the fourteenth-fifteenth century, and who, long 
forgotten, has lately been recalled to recollection in the columns 
of Notes and Queries; but Englishmen have less patriotic interest 


‘in the debate than Frenchmen; and besides, those who inte rest 


themselves in such matters have always Junius to fight over. 
The only contribution which we feel inclined to make to the 
controversy is the remark that one at least of the reasons urged 
against Thomas, and in favour of Gerson—namely, the frequent 
occurrence of Gallicisms—is not of much weight. The book is 
written in medizeval Latin—i.e, a form of that Low Latin from 
which French itself is modified—and if we find “ sufferentia” in 
the sense of French “ souffrance,” it is interesting as evidence of 
a stage in the history of the word, but can no more be taken as 
an argument for the French origin of the writer than the use of 
(say) the word “ misaine ” in the mouth of a French sailor proves 
that he was born in England. Italianisms, again, have been dis- 
covered by the partisans of Gerson of Vercelli. As, on the other 
hand, Dr. Hirsche professes to have discovered abundant Teutonisms 
and a system of rhythmical arrangement almost peculiar to the 
works of Thomas, Kempen may perhaps cock its beaver again. 
By the way, last year or this should be, according to the usually 
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received dates, the “ quingen »” or whatever the word is, 
of Thomas's birth. “Qua tibi me rit,” what a chance of 
distinction the Kempeners have missed! But, on the whole, 
perhaps it is just as well that the author (or even reputed author) 
of the De Imitatione Christi has escaped becoming the theme of 
the Special Correspondent, 


STRONBUY.* 


HE author and publishers of Stronbuy have been wise in their 
generation, bringing out the book on the eve of the grouse- 
shooting season and when the heart of many a tourist is setting 
towards the Highlands. And Stronbuy may be recommended to 
tourists and sportsmen, though the hanks of Highland yarn are 
somewhat tangled. The author has crowded his pages with a 
great variety of characters, so it is out of the question that he 
should dispense even-handed justice among them. Originals, 
eccentrics, and oddities predominate, as may gathered from a 
lance at the illustrations, some of which are decidedly clever. 
idents by flood and fell, comic or pathetic, social, theological, 
and political, there are in abundance ; and, with many excellent de- 
oo a of Highland scenery, we are introduced to life in the 
Highlands in all its aspects. The heroes of what is rather a string 
of sketches than a regular story are a pair of clerks in a Govern- 
ment Office, who, according to the time-honoured conception of 
these establishments, pass their easy working hours in trifling with 
the Times. Mr. Gunter, who professes to write their experiences, 
and his friend, the Hon. Ted O'Halloran, are fortunate in a High- 
land acquaintance of generous instincts, and in a pleasant chief 
who is liberal of leave when propitiated by correspondence and 
boxes of game. As the Laird of Stronbuy happens to be going 
abroad, he places his mountain seat at their disposal in place 
of letting it. ‘To be sure, Stronbuy might not have com- 
manded a high rent, especially on short notice. For, though 
the shooting is fair, it is not extensive, and the house is an ex- 
cessively modest residence, even for the lord of a barren Highland 
heritage. It consisted only of what is called, in Scottish phrase, 
“a but and a ben’—that is to say, there was a parlour at one 
end, with a double-bedded room at the other. Such as it was, 
however, it was sufficiently snug quarters for a couple of active 
Saxon gentlemen ‘out for a summer holiday, and they were neither 
tempted to give themselves airs on the strength of their position, 
nor isolated from the society about them by an unlimited extent 
of shooting-ground. On the contrary, hanging, like Mahomet’s 
coffin half-way between earth and heaven—between local aristocrats 
on the - hand and tenants and tacksmen on the other— 
they mgde friendships right and left among both. Gentlemen with 
deer to stalk, salmon ‘to ¢atch, and houses to fill were glad to 
welcome the agreeable Englishmen; while the Englishmen, 
who had few literary resources, were happy to have their nearest 
neighbours at Stronbuy dropping in without ceremony over a 
social glass. These neighbours were fairly representative High- 


-landmen. There were Ballachantui, Toons, and the “squatter”; 


the two former gentlemen taking their title from their farms; 
while the third, having made some money in the colonies, had 
hurried back to the Highlands to live upon it or to lose it. 
Ballachantui was big, boisterous, and sententious; often having 
something to say that was worth hearing, and always ———s 
his speech with expressive action. Mr. McGilp of Toons, a 
parish elder and a formalist, was small and commonplace, but 
always bringing by way of his social contribution the latest gossip 
current in the vicinity. The “squatter,” being well educated, we 

read, and intelligent, plays a very prominent part in the conversations, 
which the author reports with considerable prolixity. As to the 
Factor, although dignified with that title, he was in reality a 
shepherd who had been advanced to the post; he was housed in a 
cabin standing in a “ kail-yard,” and was by no means above carry- 
ing the game-bags. One quality these gentlemen had in common 
with all the Highlanders to whom we are introduced. That was 
their conviviality. They were invariably ready for a dram, and 
could always find some fair excuse for swallowing it; and when they 
closed round the fire of an evening over their toddy-tumblers, they 
were willing enough to sit into the small hours. The“ drouthy” 
Factor, in particular, never refused a fair offer; and his excellent 
wife sympathized with her husband’s amiable weakness. “ Ay,” 
said the lady, “ Peter likes the good dram and the strong dram. 
I mind Stronbuy himself getting a bottle of foreshot for the 
rheumatisms, and he gave Peter adram of it. “Isn't that the 
best whisky, you never tested any more, Peter?’ says the laird. 
* Deed is it,’ says Peter, ‘I feel it to be a kind of nercng | all 
day wambling in my inside.’ The laird, he laughed that loud 
that you re have heard him on the other side of the burn.” 
Possibly some people may think that the laird was easily amused, 
but we have quoted the little anecdote as illustrating the average 
merit of those that are scattered broadcast over the . For the 
anonymous author must be what some of his comic Celts would 
have called “a ferry jokey man”; and as he goes through his 
chapters at a handgallop, he throws off jokes to zight and left, 
being by no means over-fastidious as to their originality. We are 
far from bearing him malice for that, as his uproarious merriment is 
often entertaining. But we are bound to remark, as conscientious 
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critics, that we have seldom met with more shameless plagiarizing 
from Joe Miller. By way of substantiating this assertion, we 
y gs a pair of facetize, which are extracted from a single page in 

e account of a Presbytery dinner. One of the jovial company 
had compared the Scotch clergy to Christy Gilchrist’s fleas, 4 
much-worried traveller had expostulated with Mrs. Gilchrist on 
the sufferings he had gone through in the course of the night, 
“There's no a single flea in this house,” the lady answered in. 
dignantly. “Deed I pelieve you,” says he, “they are all mar. 
ried and have large families.” The moderator, when asked 
whether he knew the story, had answered in the negative 
more politely than truthfully. And as it had been received 
with applause and apparently without recognition, another of 
the gentlemen makes even a bolder venture for a laugh, 
“They're telling me that’s a grand sermon you hev on the pro- 
digal,” remarked a venerable doctor to a conceited young brother 
in the ministry. “ Ay,” said McRory ; “ I'm told he is ferry grand 
upon the prodigal whatever; he says he wouldn’t wonder though 
the father kept that calf for years waiting his return.” We com- 

lain the less, however, of a somewhat miscellaneous profusion of 
Jokes, because they serve to lighten those heavier conversations to 
which we have referred, and which embrace a remarkable 
of subjects in science, religion, and political economy. For the 
author aims at instruction as well as amusement, discussing, inter 
alia, the theories of evolution, the doctrines in dispute in the schools 
of the Scotch churches, with the arguments on the emigration that 
has depopulated the western glens, and on the system that has 
been converting sheep-walks into deer-forests. 

But, although the heroes of Stronbuy are generally addicted to 
talk, they are pre-eminently men of action. And the author has 
very judiciously abstained from expatiating on the topics that, 
though they associate themselves naturally with the Highlands in 
autumn, have been worn somewhat threadbare by frequent de- 
scriptions. He merely touches casually, though with suitable 
enthusiasm, on long days devoted to the grouse, or to the pla 
with trout, sea-trout, and salmon, afforded by loch and river. He 
goes at more length into the story of a day’s stalking, and he tells 
it with considerable spirit—if the stalker had extraordinary luck 
for a novice—and hegives graphic pictures of the hardly less exciti 
sport that may be enjoyed on off-days, in favoured localities, wii 
seal or otter. The adventure with the seals is as gooda 
specimen of his manner of description as any other. The sports- 
men, with the keepers in attendauce, had walked down to a grassy 
bank that commanded a stretch of sea-shore and the rocks that were 
to be the scene of operations. “ Hold on, Sandy! is no that one 
o’ them making for the rock? Giv'’s the gleese. Ay! there's 
more nor one yonder. You'll see them bobbing apout like the 
buoys that’s on the herring-nets. In a quarter of an hour there'll 
be a good few of them on the rock.” When the unsuspecting 
seals had settled on the rocks for a siesta, two of the men went to 
work at launching a boat, partly to be ready in case of need, 
partly with the idea of distracting the avimals’ attention. Then 
the sportsmen crawl forward over the shingle and soft mud toa 
rock on the beach, facing the reef in the water which is the play- 
ground of the seals; and as everything is conspiring even more 
decidedly in their favour than on the deer-stalking expedition, they 
have a quiet “ pot-shot” at a couple of victims. One is killed 
stone-dead on the spot, the other rolls off the rock and dis- 
appears, dyeing deeply with his blood the circles made by the 
plunge. ‘The Highlanders shake their heads over the chance of 
recovering the body; for seals, when mortally wounded, sink 
straight to the bottom, where they seem to wrap themselves u 
in the seaweed by way of shroud. But the enthusiast who 
the shot is not to be baulked easily. He has learned diving from 
the natives on the Australian coast, and is happily as much at 
home in the water as the seals themselves. So down he 
goes, soon to come to the surface again, where he remains 
just long enough to provide himself with a rope. The dead 
animal is dragged up, and the party go home, exulting over 
their booty, as they well may; for shooting and securing 
a couple of seals simultaneously is a very rare occurrence. 
Independently of the shooting, fishing, and visiting, which 
are the normal features of the friends’ life in the Highlands, 
they had no cause to complain of want of excitement. Their 
round of “— and gaieties was varied by a hotly-contested 
election and a grand public funeral. The late member for the 
county had died abroad, and his body had been sent home to be 
buried in state on his hereditary domains. Elections are much the 
same everywhere ; although there are certain characteristic traits 
about them in the Highlands, where voters are scattered over 
leagues of wilderness, and have to be fetched to the polls from 
portentous distances in all manner of conveyances. But, if the 
veracity of these chronicles of Stronbuy may be trusted, 
a great Highland funeral must be a sight worth seeing; 
and its humours are set forth in an animated illustration. 
The procession is formed by a string of vehicles of all 
kinds, followed by a mixed mob of pedestrians. ‘The piper 
of the departed, playing the lament, struts in advance of the 
hearse in solemn dignity and swelling tartans; whilst a cart of 
provisions brings up the rear, lest any of the walking mourners 
should be weary or faint by the way. But there is one person 
who claims precedence even of the piper, and he is a mute, attired 
in all the gloomy pomp of rusty black, hat-scarf, and weepers. In 
one hand he bears a glass, in the other a bottle of whisky; and 
it is his function to request each person he meets to e of the 
spirit as a mark of respect. We may be very sure it is a mark of 
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respect which is punctiliously. paid by most of the natives. It will 

be seen that the contents of the volume are most various; and 
rtsmen or tourists who are bound for the North may do worse 

than include these “ hanks” in their baggage. r 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


MM’ RICHARD GRANT WHITE'S England Without and 
Within (1) is in ae contrast to various books which 
pave been written by Englishmen about America as well as 
Americans about England. We find, of course, here and there 
a few absurd mistakes. But they are mistakes; they are due 
to Republican prejudice and national imperfection of know- 
, not to spite or even to the wish to be humorous, Mr. 
ibe was received with that cordial hospitality which both 
lishmen and Americans are prompt to show to one another. He 
to the best society of the mother-country ; to 
see the lower or lower middle class—except in railways, on the 
roads, or on t public occasions—he had somewhat to go out of 
his way.. The general result of his visit seems to be a some- 
what enthusiastic admiration of the best characteristics of 
lishmen and Englishwomen, both those they share with 
those in‘ which they differ from his “own folk.” Natur- 
ally he thinks that there is more female beauty in America; 
but his general estimate of Englishwomen, even on that point, 
will, we think, satisfy them. That in voice, in carriage, and in 
what we should call manners, they are vastly superior to a very 
large proportion of his countrywomen he sometimes asserts, and 
more often distinctly implies. An Englishwoman, he says, is a 
‘woman in soul as well as body, in mind as in person. Her voice 
is almost always pleasant, her bearing and conduct almost always 
free from the ostentatious self-assertion of her Northern sister; 
Northern, we say, for Mr. White is a Yankee, and speaks of 
American men and women as if he knew little of any other type. 
We cannot say that, in our own opinion,a Virginian gentleman or 
gentlewoman is wanting in any of thefinest characteristics he ascribes 
to the aristocracy of Great Britain. According to Mr. White, a 
thoroughbred English gentleman is about the finest possible type 
of cultivated humanity. Physically, he maintains, the American 
is, on the average, taller and scarcely less stalwart, though the 
tendency to excessive stoutness is very much more rare on the 
Western side of the Atlantic; and certain military statistics 
which were — shortly after the war bear out this view. 
But the Englishman, he says, whether soldier or civilian, has the 
advantage in carriage and manner. The Horse Guards may be in- 
ferior in stature to many a regiment from Maine or Vermont— 
as these, we know, were to the Kentuckians—but the slouch and 
slovenliness of American soldiers would not be tolerated in a 
three-months’ recruit, and is scarcely to be seen among English 
civilians of the higher class. But the distinctive pean of 
England which struck him most forcibly—more forcibly than even 
the universal bad dressing of the ladies—was one we hardly ex- 
to find acknowledged by an American. England, he says, 
is the country of rights par excellence, not of equal rights for all, 
but of rights whereof every man and woman has his or her share, 
and which neither the greatest individual nor the most powerful 
ration can violate with impunity. In America, the con- 
venience, the comfort—what we should call the plain obvious 
rights of individuals and even of society at large—are constantly 
trampled upon. Manufacturers, Railway Companies, rich men 
and rich corporations, constantly inflict nuisances upon their 
neighbours which in England would not be tolerated for a 
moment. He ascribes this in great measure to the resolute self- 
and individualism of the English character, the determi- 
nation with which each man asserts his legal right, however 
offensive it may seem, when it is rudely invaded ; while he recog- 
nizes frankly the willingness to waive rights when once properly 
acknowledged, without which such self-assertion would become 
intolerable selfishness. Whether he recognizes that sich indi- 
vidual self-dependence and resolve is distinctly aristocratic, is the 
fruit of example set for centuries by individuals strong enough to 
d their own against numbers, is not quite so clear. On the 
whole the book conveys what, we believe, is the undoubted truth. 
America is a far better country fur those who are bent on wealth 
and on physical comfort that they cannot easily attain at home. For 
who have enough for their wants England is incomparably 
the pleasanter country to live in. With all its magnificent 
distances, all its abundance of room, all its glorious natural scenery, 
America is, as compared with England, an ugly country. And in 
American society men are much more constantly liable to have 
their toes trodden upon by pushing and crowding neighbours. 
The. most interesting part of the Twelfth Report of the 
ssachusetts Labour Bureau (2) is that which deals with the 
subject of strikes and arbitration in American trade. Our readers 
are probably aware that the former have been quite as rife insome 
of the principal American trades as in any of our own. The 
crimes of the Sheffield saw-grinders fall short of the atrocities 
committed not very long ago by the Molly Maguires and 
other bands of Irish and native scoundrels in the mining 


(2) England Without and Within. By Richard Grant White, Author 
of “'Shakespeare’s Scholar,” &c. Londou: Sampson Low & Co. 1881. 
(2) Twelfth Annual Report of the Bureau of’ Statistics of Labour. 
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districts of Massachusetts. In reading of these we might sup- 
pose ourselves to be studying a page of Trades-Unionist histo 
in England some fifty years ago, or a chapter of current Trish 
news. But in one respect Pennsylvania was more fortunate than 
either England or Ireland. She had a Governor and a Legislature 
who had old-fashioned notions of duty, who had not unlearnt the 
effete European monarchical idea that the first office of rulers is to 
govern, the first consideration, when once violence has been em- 

loyed, the punishment of the violent. The Pennsylvanian 

overnment and Legislature seem to have been unanimously 
of opinion that no concession should be made to criminals 
resisting the law, at least till their crimes had been amply 
punished. They fancied that it was their first duty to 
enforce the law and protect the lives and property of law- 
abiding citizens, Not only did they allow troops to fire when 
they were fired upon, not only did they employ the most striugent 
measures to protect property against popular violence, but they 
actually hanged no fewer than twenty of the leaders. The re- 
sult has been thoroughly successful. The Trades-Unionists, even 
while they —_ up the practice of strikes and refuse to sub- 
mit to any arbitration, have foregone as completely as their 
English congeners all pretensions to enforce obedience to their 
commands by criminal threats or more criminal ou . But 
arbitration has seldom found favour in the States. Through- 
out the discussion of the subject in the volume before us we trace 
the influence of Protection, we see the fixed belief of the working 
men that they can impose a minimum rate of wages, a belief that 
the market price can be regulated by the producer with little 
reference to the means of the consumer and without fear of effec- 
tual competition. 

Dr. Mathews's essays (3) are not strikingly original or especially 
interesting. They are, in short, as commonplace as might be ex- 
pected from the author of such manuals of general conduct as the 
writer has previously published. They have, however, one merit 
which did not belong to his Getting On in the World and one or 
two of its companions; they are generally readable—if there be 
no more attractive matter at edly and if the reader be content, 
as he bmp | will, with one or two essays at atime. They contain 
a good deal of information—not exactly curious and certainly not 
especially well digested—but information which is not so generally 
diffused as is commonly supposed; a multitude of anecdotes and 
ana which everybody is supposed to know, but which as matter of 
fact most of us have either never known or naturally forgotten, 
and which no doubt Dr. Mathews’s readers will forget again, 
but which, if not exactly worth remembering, are interesting 
enough for the moment. 

Miss or Mrs. Harriet Mackenzie’s work on Switzerland (4) is 
not what its title-page will probably suggest. . Its cover, however, 
warns the reader to expect neither guide-book nor description, but 
a contribution to Messrs. Lothrop’s Library of Entertaining His- 
tory. The adjective, perhaps, is hardly in this case deserved ; but 
the history of Switzerland is told in a simple readable style, and 
in language intelligible to the youngest readers, into whose hands 
it is likely to fall. wi 

Dr, Beard’s treatise on American Nervousness (5) contains a 
vast quantity of curious and valuable medical information—in- 
formation possessing an interest, altogether outside of its scientific 
aspect, bearing on the future of a whole race, perhaps even on that 
of civilized humanity, and attractive to multitudes of readers whom 
the distinctly medical character of the work is not unlikely to 
repel, That character renders it somewhat difficult to enter into 
detail. We may observe, however, that that decline of the native 
American population which has been noticed, and, we think, 
statistically demonstrated in the case of Massachusetts and some 
other North-Kastern States, is, according to the -author, a conse- 
quence of causes operating over the whole of the North and West, 
if not equally in the South. There are physical reasons, it would 
seem, for that dread of child-bearing which has been generally 
attributed to social influences, and especially to the fact that the 
burden of a numerous family falls so much more heavily on 
American than on European women of the upper and middle 
classes. Without referring to Mr. Spencer, Dr. Beard confirms 
some of the most striking and most commonly questioned of his 
views, but implies what would have seemed matter of course to 
most students of physiology, that the supposed diminution in the 
fertility of civilized races is due distinctly Ned eg deteriora- 
tion, is not a symptom of stronger, more healthfully developed 
brain, but of nervous excitability and exhaustion. Evidently the 
climate of America has much to do therewith ; particular dis- 
tricts, especially on the dry and lofty plateau of Colorado and 
the surrounding territories, exercising a notable influence in this 
respect. 

‘Ve have on our list two curious almanacs, both of a semi- 
political character, in other respects contrasting one another as 
widely as well could be. The one deals with perhaps the 
greatest, the other with one of the very smallest, of civilized or 
semi-civilized States; the one withthe most thriving and rising of 


(3) Literary Style; and other Essays. By W. Mathews, LL.D., Author 
of “ Getting On in the World,” &c. Chicago: Griggs & Co, London: 
Triibner & Co. 1881. 

Lothrop’s Library of Entertaining History—Switzerland. By 
D. 8. Mackenzie. Ilustrated, Boston: Lothrop & Co; 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 

American Nervousness ; its Causes and Consequences. By George 
AM., M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Sampson Low & Co. 188r. 
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nations, the other with one that seems doomed, despite its excep- 
tional assimilation of European civilization, slowly to decay and 
die out. The American Almanac for 1881 yy be @ sort of com- 
bination of Whitaker's Almanack, of Dod’s Parliamentary Com- 
panion, and Martin’s Statesman’s Year-Book ; in every individual 
point inferior to each, but on the whole affording such a compila- 
tion of American statistics and political information as is not to 
be obtained in any other volume of similar size. The Hawaiian 
Directory (7) is thrice as large, but is larded with advertisements, 
and full of @ vast mass of detail interesting to no one outside of 
the little kingdom with which it deals, and, we should think, to 
very few of its inhabitants. All, however, that a directory can 
tell about so small a community it appears to tell; and its earlier 
pages contain some really valuable information, such as might 
possibly make it worth while to cut them out and stitch them in 
pamphlet form for convenient reference. The former almanac 
might, we think, by certain omissions, additions, and corrections, 
be rendered thoroughly satisfactory ; might do for America all 
that the British Almanac and Companion for a limited class 
of readers in this country, and Whitaker's for a very much larger 
and constantly increasing clientéle. 


Round-Robin Series of American fictions published by Messrs, 
Osgood. Mr. McDermott’s Poems from an Editor's Table (10) are 
sometimes fantastic, sometimes grotesque, and now and then, espe- 
cially when the author attempts to be funny, read like absolute 
nonsense-verses. The Farm Festivals(11) of Will Carleton is a 
handsome volume of a much higher quality ; but we are not sure 
that even here the merit of the illustrations does not now and then 
surpass that of the text, which now and then, also, carries Ameri- 
can humour to the point of what to English readers seems down- 
right absurdity. 


(6) «tmerican Almanac and Treasury of Facts for the year 1881. 
Edited by A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress. London: Triibner & Co. 
188r. 

(7) The Hawaiian Kingdom ; Statistical and Commercial Directory and 
Tourist’s Guide, 1880-81. Written and compiled by George Bowser. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 

(8) The Emerson Birthday Book. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

on: Triibner & Co. 

(9) Round-Robin Series —A Lesson in Love. Buston: Osgood & Co. 
London: Tritbner:& Co. 188r. 

(10) Poems from an Editor’s Table. By H.F.McDermott. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1881. 

(11) Farm Festivals, By Will Carleton, Author of “Farm Ballads,” &c. 
Tilustrated. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1881. 
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